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THE ENEMY’S CAMP 


CHAPTER XIl 


Breakrast as a sociable function is reserved for the very 
young and unthinking among men, for only women and an 
occasional genius (who probably has not been to bed) can be 
brilliant at that hour; and Mr. Lauriston was not very 
young nor, though not by any means unthinking, was he 
a genius. He had no great fondness for the meal; even 
when he took it at home he regarded it as a necessary 
evil mitigated to some extent by the morning paper. This 
he was wont to balance precariously against the hot-water 
dish and the toast-rack as a rampart against his wife and 
nieces, whose unseasonable cheerfulness throughout the meal 
was an irritation only forgotten with his first cigar. In 
Ealing however there was always the paper, which—to its 
credit be it said—generally contained some news of gloom 
sufficient to chime in with his morning mood, 

But here in the heart of nature the newspaper did not come 
till the afternoon, and he had no such solace ; no gruesome 
suicides, no hideous murder, no crass blundering of the War 
Office in a matter of regimental buttons, no wholesale loss of 
life in America, no regrettable incidents in the far or nearer 
East-——none in short of the things that make the beginning 
of the day endurable seasoned his ham and eggs. And it was 
no consolation to reflect that even in Ealing he would at this 
moment have been no better off, for Mrs. Lauriston had 
roused her party to breakfast long before the newspaper could 
have arrived anywhere—this was indeed an added grievance. 

Mr. Lauriston was therefore exposed defenceless to the 
geniality of his women-kind. This morning, however, he was 
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not wholly alone in melancholy. Cicely was depressed ; 
Doris was more silent than usual and even Agatha seemed 
slightly out of temper. Martin had an especially worried 
air. Mr. Lauriston noted these things and his spirits rose 
a little at the unaccustomed sight, till his eye fell on his 
wife. She was so aggressively satisfied that he instinctively 
arranged the toast-rack and a sugar-basin for his absent pro- 
tection. But there was no escape. 

“Yes, everything’s settled,” Mrs. Lauriston volunteered. 
“ The waggon will be here in less than an hour and two 
men are coming with it to help. We can wash up for 
Martin, while he helps to pull down the tents.’ 

“ Are we really going, Aunt Charlotte ?’’ Cicely enquired. 

“Going ? Of course we are, child. I hope we shall be com- 
fortably settled in by luncheon time.” 

“We shall never get such a nice place again,” sighed Cicely. 
“I’m sure Uncle Henry thinks so too.” Mr. Lauriston 
grunted assent. He would have grunted assent to any 
pessimistic proposition just then, from a forecast of bad weather 
to a prophecy of the nation’s downfall. 

‘*] made a bargain with Mr. Jones,” pursued Mrs, Lauriston ; 
and she related her negotiations for the hire of the waggon and 
the labourers. It interested Agatha a little, but failed to enliven 
Mr. Lauriston, who remarked that he had not reckoned for such 
expenses, and appeared to consider this piece of extravagance as 
an instant preliminary to his financial ruin. 

“Even if it had been as much as Mr. Jones wanted at first, we 
could not have stayed here a day longer,” retorted Mrs. Lauriston. 

They ended the meal in silence. The waggon arrived, not 
precisely to time, and with it two embarrassed yokels who observed 
to Mr. Lauriston that it was a thirsty day. That gentleman 
agreed despondently but remembered himself so far as to suggest 
stout as a remedy. But Mrs. Lauriston intervened with two 
cups of coffee which the farm-hands meekly absorbed. They 
also seemed to absorb with that innocent beverage something of 
the general depression to which there was but one exception. 

Packing proceeded apace. Agatha assisted in the lighter parts, 
the heavy work falling to Martin and the two yokels, who were 
nominally under the direction of Mr. Lauriston, but really of his 
wife, whose organising genius was nobly exhibited. She saw to 
the bestowing of every article, counted the spoons, collected the 
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empty stout-bottles (on which a penny was returned if the stopper 
was preserved) and arranged that the heavy things should be at 
the bottom and the light ones at the top. She would not allow 
Doris to help, as being a guest, which that young lady rather 
resented. She was always very willing to do things if she could, 
and here she was compelled to look on consigned to vague 
inutility. It almost seemed as if Mrs. Lauriston depreciated her 
ability to do things. 

Mr. Lauriston smoked his cigar in an attitude of superin- 
tendence, feeling nevertheless aloof from the proceedings. With 
everybody except his wife he was in sympathy, and most of all 
with himself. Cicely disappeared from the scene of action. 
Action was not her idea of a holiday ; and domestic pursuits she 
left for Ealing. However she was unselfish enough not to wish 
to watch others toiling while she herself existed gracefully. So 
she strolled carelessly away from the river, but presently turned 
to the left towards the lane. To a casual observer the retiring 
nature of her movements would have seemed to indicate a desire 
not to be seen. She walked cautiously along the lane, and 
reconnoitred with care before she ventured to cross the bridge 
openly. But Mr. Lauriston would have understood. Evidently 
she had caught the infection, and was proving herself worthy to 
be the niece of an ex-volunteer. 

She did not return till the preparations were almost complete, 
and then she reappeared beside the waggon carrying a cushion in 
each hand with an air of much usefulness. The yokels were 
dumbly suffering ; Martin was red and perspiring ; Agatha was 
slightly flushed but appeared conscious of good work well done. 
Mrs. Lauriston though perfectly cool seemed a little impatient 
and disdainful. A second cigar had not yet reconciled Mr. 
Lauriston to the proceedings, and Doris still hovered round 
aimlessly. 

Cicely had timed her arrival well ; she had probably reconnoitred 
her advance no less carefully than her retreat. She did not 
waste compassion on Doris, and stepped up into the waggon with 
Martin’s assistance. Her first question was for the safety of the 
rod. Then she settled herself among her cushions in the folds of 
canvas. Her uncle approached the waggon still gloomily puffing 
at the stump of his cigar. “A penny for your thoughts, Uncle 
Henry,” she laughed. Mr. Lauriston smiled feebly. ‘No, I 
think I can guess them,” she said withdrawing the offer. 
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Mr. Lauriston doubted her ability to do so, ‘You were 
thinking what a long way you'll have to walk every morning,” 
she suggested tentatively. He puffed in slight embarrassment. 
‘‘ Now confess,” Cicely held upan admonitory finger. He shook 
his head. “ You're trying to be polite, Uncle Henry. Are you 
practising for the houseboat ?”’ she whispered. 

“T was thinking of a Gladstone bag,” he said at last. 

“A Gladstone bag ?” Cicely repeated out loud. 

Mr. Lauriston checked her with an unconsciously uttered 
“hush,” for the others were preparing to take their seats and 
Mrs. Lauriston was taking a last survey of her chattels. 

“ What has the Gladstone bag got to do with the—you know ?”’ 
demanded the toc far-seeing Cicely. Her uncle puffed guiltily. 

“1 wonder what did become of that cup,” Mrs. Lauriston was 
heard to say. “If you’ve broken it, Martin, you’ve spoilt the 
entire set.” 

“Oh, perhaps you mean the one I took for sketching,” Doris 
put in. She produced a tea-cup from her basket. There was 
still a sediment of paint in it. 

Mrs. Lauriston suppressed her irritation. ‘ We've been 
looking for it for quite ten minutes,” she said. ‘Now we will 
start.” 

The larger yokel, a man at last, cracked his whip gladly and 
the waggon began to move, with Mr. Lauriston walking at the 
side. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Wuen it had gone Martin, as had been arranged, went off in 
the boat with a few more fragile goods which could be conveyed 
by water with less fear of mishap. He had of course to pass 
through the lock and then row up stream past the house-boat. 
So early had Mrs. Lauriston bestirred her party that the young 
men were still at breakfast as Martin sculled by. Majendie 
expressed a faint curiosity as to whither he could be going so 
early, but otherwise the circumstance occasioned no particular 
comment. 

After breakfast Charles, who had been doing his best to live 
up to his persecuted character, reminded the others of the 
concession he had extorted from them—that he should incur 
none of the labours of the removal, and then he announced 
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that he was obliged to visit his friends in the other camp and 
apologise for not being able to ask them to tea that day. His 
tone implied that he was going to ascribe blame where blame was 
strictly due. With that he went off into the osier-bed and 
spent one last quiet hour of search for his Gladstone bag, 
during which he actually came upon the hut from which Talbot 
had removed it in the night. 

Talbot watched him depart with some amusement. He had 
decided in his own mind that Charles’s acquaintance with the 
other camp was purely imaginary, and guessed that he must 
somehow have learnt of the proposed removal and have played 
his part accordingly. This conduct was hardly straightforward 
but Talbot was compelled to admit that it was clever, and 
moreover it was useful to himself. Then Talbot began to 
supervise the labour of striking the tent and bestowing all the 
portable property on board the house-boat. William, Majendie 
and the Admiral worked willingly and in little more than an 
hour everything was ready. 

Charles returned as the towing-rope was being affixed to the 
mast and he at once carried his deck-chair, a bottle of beer, and 
a glass up onto the roof, where he lighted a cigarette and made 
himself comfortable. The moorings were cast off; Majendie 
and the Admiral took the rope ; William pushed the house-boat 
off with a long pole and so they started. Talbot, to whom had 
fallen the comparatively light task of managing the rudder, 
meditated on the fitness of things, as he watched the towers 
staggering along and William every now and then making 
mighty efforts to keep her nose out of the bank with the pole. 
Towing a house-boat is rather like towing a barn across a 
ploughed field, and he congratulated himself on the forethought 
which had enabled him to suggest so satisfactory a division of 
labour. Nevertheless he regretted that Charles should by 
nothing short of trickery have gained the right to be even more 
idle than himself, and in a moment of irritation caused by this 
reflection he shouted to the two unfortunates at the rope that 
unless they would put a little way on her he could not be 
expected to steer. 

As if to point his observation the unwieldy vessel at this 
moment defied all William’s efforts with the pole and ran hard 
into a bed of rushes with the immediate effect of pulling 
the towers up very short. Recriminations ensued, and the rest 
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of the slow and arduous journey was occupied by intermittent 
but heated argument, in which everyone joined except Charles, 
who listened and watched in placid satisfaction. This was a 
further instalment of anticipatory revenge. 

However everything ends and at last they reached the new 
camping-ground, which was situated in a creek on the left 
bank of the stream at the corner of a wood that ran down to 
the water. A few hundred yards above was the back-water, on 
the opposite bank, beside which the other party was now busily 
engaged in making itself at home. They moored the house- 
boat fast and then disposed the tent, built a new fire-place and 
generally arranged things as they had been at the old spot. 
Even Charles was magnanimous enough to drive in a few 
tent-pegs, after which he said that he would bathe, an idea that 
seemed good to the others too. 

Soon after this Charles had a new experience, and he realised 
for the first time what exactly were the feelings of Tantalus 
in the fable. He had swum some distance down stream and 
was meditating return; indeed he was lazily treading water 
with his face towards the house-boat, when he saw something 
that caused him to cease all motion and sink unexpectedly. 
He saw in fact a figure hurrying across the plank from the 
house-boat with a Gladstone bag in its hand, and the sudden- 
ness of the spectacle sent him nearly to the bottom. He beat 
his way frantically up to the surface again just in time to 
catch another glimpse of his property as it vanished over the 
fence into the wood. 

This it was that caused him to startle Majendie, who was 
floating peacefully a little higher up, by passing him at a racing 
stroke and clambering hurriedly onto the house-boat. It took 
no long time for him to throw on a few clothes and hasten in the 
direction taken by Talbot ; but in a moderately thick wood five 
minutes’ start is as good as half an hour’s in the open and both 


Talbot and the Gladstone bag had vanished utterly. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Ir was all Aunt Charlotte’s fault, Agatha decided subsequently. 
The adventure would never have occurred if she had not been 
so heavily laden. Nor would it have happened at all but for 
the removal. This feat had, it is true, been accomplished at a 
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very early hour, but its effects threatened long continuance. 
All the morning after they had reached the new spot the 
atmosphere had been even more unrestful than before, what 
with the pitching of tents, unpacking of hampers, disposition 
of furniture and so forth. Cicely had contributed a few sug- 
gestions that she imagined to be useful, and had then strolled 
off into the wood whence she did not emerge till luncheon. 
Doris had again profferred her assistance but had only succeeded 
in putting a camp-bed together in a fashion that suggested a 
tentative attempt on the part of some fakir to break himself 
by slow degrees of the habit of sleeping on spikes. Mr. 
Lauriston had more wisely disappeared till lunch, when he made 
an unfortunate comparison to spring-cleaning. 

*¢ Spring-cleaning indeed !’’ Mrs. Lauriston had replied. “ As 
if that affected you! You go out in the morning and it is 
done by the time you come back again.” 

“If it was done—” he had hazarded and then stopped. 
On the subject of spring-cleaning the sexes have not yet attained 
to a perfect equality of vision. 

Conversation had languished from that point. Cicely had 
been unusually silent and depressed—with her the natural 
result of travelling. 

Doris had absorbed herself in contemplation of the view, 
unconscious of Mrs. Lauriston’s half-pitying and _half-scornful 
eye ; Miss Yonge would for the future be permanently associ- 
ated with the camp-bed’s mutilated form in Aunt Charlotte’s 
mind. Mrs. Lauriston had no eyes for the scenery as yet. 
This new camp on the right bank of the back-water, securely 
hidden in a bay of meadow carved out of the woods through 
which the river ran, only appealed to her as a safe retreat 
from the criminal population of the house-boat. She appreci- 
ated it however to some extent because it had to be made tidy, 
the ground having apparently been very much neglected for a 
long time. 

Lunch over she had leisure to consider her menu for the 
evening meal, and decided on making a raspberry and currant 
tart. But in departing at such short notice she had omitted 
to replenish her larder fully, and amongst other ingredients 
lacking to the dish were the raspberries and the currants. 
This was a pity because, though she could still procure 
such things from the farm which had supplied her lower 
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down, the way was longer, and Mrs. Lauriston remembered the 
last occasion on which she had purchased fruit there. She 
had ordered and paid for three pounds, had paid in advance, 
so trustful had she become from contact with nature. The 
fruit had been brought down by the farmer’s boy, and only 
two pounds and twelve ounces had arrived. Mrs. Lauriston 
harboured dark suspicions. She recalled the strange behaviour 
of the Ealing greengroceries ; some of them, carrots for instance, 
or turnips or potatoes, varied not between counter and kitchen, 
but in the case of plums and greengages a diminution in 
quantity was often noticed to have taken place, the shrinkage 
being roughly proportionate to the distance of the greengrocer 
of the moment. Mrs. Lauriston had brought her scales into 
the country. She always weighed everything on arrival, a 
proceeding which had caused frequent changes in the per- 
sonnel of her greengrocers. 

So it had come about that Agatha had been consulted, had 
volunteered to replenish the stores in person, and was return- 
ing with a very full basket and rather later than she had 
intended. The fruit had had to be picked, for which she had 
not calculated in estimating the time. They manage these 
things better in Ealing. Therefore it occurred to her that 
she would take a short cut across a field to the river. 

Now no practised pedestrian is ever guilty of the short cut, 
at least in the country. There are still to be found a few 
potential poets who preserve their illusions and attempt the 
hazardous venture in traversing the town. But even in 
wildest Soho there is hope of a policeman or at least of an 
intelligent native who may be able to speak enough English 
to save the rash adventurer. There is also, it is said, a pos- 
sibility of proceeding more or less straight from one point to 
another in Ealing. But in the country the habit of the short 
cut is soon killed or kills. There is no policeman and the 
native is not intelligent. Therefore, though the road present 
zig-zags never so tempting, the experienced do not turn aside. 

But Agatha, though vaguely aware of the risk, knew that the 
field was square, and that the path ran round two sides of it, 
the river making the third. To walk across it in a diagonal 
line was mathematically justifiable, and Agatha was skilled in 
accounts. She’got over the stile, basket and all, and advanced 
out into the‘ field. 
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And then she perceived her error, too late; not lightly or 
without reason had the wise elders of time afore bent that 
path firmly askew. For within the field she encountered a 
brindled cow ; she noticed that it had a crumpled horn. The 
elder Miss Neave was not afraid of cows in theory. She 
did not carry her good wishes towards them so far as to pat 
them dubiously on the neck with a gloved hand, as Cicely 
had been known to do. But she considered them as useful 
animals which should be disregarded socially and left to their 
own business, the production of cream and butter. Accord- 
ingly she did not turn back but went on with courage despite 
the crumpled horn. She ignored the cow, assuming precisely 
the expression that she was wont to employ when she met on 
the same pavement an undesirable ex-acquaintance. 

The cow, however, lacked the advantages of the knowledge of 
suburban etiquette that Ealing affords. It should have en- 
deavoured to put on the same air of lofty abstraction and pass 
Agatha by as though she had been a mere vegetable, an inedible 
vegetable. But this was a country cow, affably disposed to 
strangers and with an affability increased by isolation. It saw 
in Agatha a possible dairy-maid, and milking time was at hand. 
It approached her, purposefully deliberate. 

The elder Miss Neave drew back a little ; the undesirable ex- 
acquaintance showed signs of compelling recognition. The 
natural course would be to cross the street with the same careful 
inattention. But there was no street to cross, only a river which 
did not supply bridges at sufficiently short intervals to solve 
social difficulties of this nature. She simply made a wider 
curve towards the bank hoping the cow would take the hint. 
But the cow was not used to being gracefully cut, it misunder- 
stood the manceuvre and followed ; it wanted to be petted at 
least if not milked. It had a very limited social circle, which it 
divided roughly into bipeds without skirts which drove it about 
with a stick and bipeds with skirts which said soft things to it, 
carried pails, and sat on three-legged stools. The first class 
it avoided, the second it cultivated; to be itself avoided was 
a new experience. 

The cow hesitated in thoughtful curiosity. To show that 
she was quite at her ease Agatha put up her parasol, edging 
a little more towards the bank ; she did not want to frighten the 


poor animal from its pasture, and she hoped for the best. So 
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did the cow; it had never seen a dairy-maid with a parasol and 
was justly suspicious of the innovation. There had however been 
some new machinery on the farm, and this might possibly be 
a new kind of pail or a patent stool ; the cow took an intelligent 
interest in such things and it came nearer and mooed as if to ask 
an explanation. 

Agatha looked hurriedly round. She could not cross any 
more metaphorical pavements ; but as a last resource the undesir- 
able ex-acquaintance may be evaded by going intoa shop. Here 
there were no shops, but there were trees. One especially, 
a large tumble-down willow, was close beside her and it seemed 
easy to climb up into that crevice which showed where it had at 
some time or other been split by lightning. All other retreat 
was now impossible. Agatha might have tried violence, but then 
so might the cow. It was brindled and had a crumpled horn. 
She knew that there was nothing to be afraid of, no, nothing of 
course. But if you go into a shop it must be a very pertinacious 
ex-acquaintance that will follow you or wait for your exit. So 
without indecorous haste she put down the basket and the parasol 
and stepped up into the tree. She could not ascend more than 
a few feet ; indeed she was hardly out of the reach of the crumpled 
horn. But of course this was not a real flight ; it was merely 
the strongest hint she could give. 

The cow halted. No dairy-maid in its experience had ever 
given that kind of hint, though the smaller bipeds that hit it with 
a stick were wont to do odd things of a like nature in their spare 
moments. The matter deserved consideration and the cow 
considered. Then it bent its head cautiously as though to cull 
a reflective blade of grass and sniffed at the parasol—a birthday 
present from Aunt Charlotte which had been bought at the sales 
and was really worth two guineas. But apparently the cow did not 
think much of the parasol ; it withdrew its head abruptly in sudden 
mistrust, as though it knew that Mrs. Lauriston had only paid 
eighteen shillings and eleven-pence three-farthings. 

The basket however was another matter ; the cow had seen 
baskets before and it began to investigate with confidence. 
Agatha shuddered as its nose approached first a packet of soft 
sugar and then a packet of lump sugar that balanced it on the 
other side. ‘ Oh dear,” thought Agatha, “ I’m sure I shall never 
be able to touch the sugar.” ‘* Go away,” she added aloud. The 


cow looked up with a world of reproach in its soft eyes. ‘Go 
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away,” repeated Agatha in the tone that she had heard Mrs. 
Lauriston use to the gentleman who came about the encyclopedia. 
Then the cow upset the basket and half of the packages fell out 
onto the grass. The sugar was now commodiously placed for 
experiment and it received a tentative lick. The result justified the 
consumption of the entire two pounds ere Agatha had time to think 
out another form of dismissal. One should neverbe betrayed into 
conversation with undesirable ex-acquaintances or they will ask 
themselves to dinner before one can say no, just as the cow was 
doing. The lump sugar followed the soft, and the fruit followed 
the lump. Then came a pound of butter and a pound of tea in 
lead-paper. Agatha watched fascinated. Surely the butter— 
“* Cannibal!” murmured Agatha in horror. 

The cow did not trouble to apologise ; after all perhaps it had 
some claim to the butter. “Go away,” said Agatha with 
increasing firmness. At Ealing the next step would have been 
to ring for the parlour-maid to show the cow out, but here was 
no bell, and no parlour-maid. The cow continued its researches 
and sniffed at the tea—a neat packet of “best tea” at one 
shilling and four-pence per pound in the village shop. It was 
not a price or an article that Mrs. Lauriston would have acknow- 
ledged in Ealing, where she paid two shillings and eight-pence. 
The tea at one shilling which was quite good enough for the 
servants’ hall needed no acknowledgment, and was drunk under 
protest. The cow however seemed to think the rustic article an 
excellent good thing, and the tea vanished lead-paper and all. It 
was poor consolation for Agatha to reflect that the lead-paper had 
probably been weighed in with the tea. 

Here the cow might have stopped, for the packages that 
remained seemed small and insignificant. But, wishing to com- 
plete its work, it munched the first tentatively and found it 
eminently palatable, for it contained salt. Emboldened by 
success it attacked the second without a precautionary sniff, and 
it contained mustard. 

The cow started suddenly, entangling its crumpled horn in the 
curved handle of Agatha’s parasol. It threw up its tail and 
charged the obstacle. Its eyes shed tears, but their melancholy 
expression had sadly altered for the worse. Up flew the parasol, 
up flew the basket, whose remaining contents were distributed 
backwards, principally into the river, while the culprit snorted 
terrifically. It bellowed and began to run round and round in 
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narrowing circles. Agatha forgot arithmetic. Till now she had 
been a true niece of Mrs. Lauriston, and had entered against 
the cow a debt of three shillings and eight-pence half-penny. But 
such calculations no longer enthralled her. She called instinctively 
for help, finding that she could climb no higher. She was not 
out of the cow’s reach, if it were disposed to ensure a continuity 
of vengeance. 

At this point the undesirable ex-acquaintance should certainly 
have been given into the charge of a policeman, but again she 
had cause to remember that this was not Ealing, and the cow 
continued to show traces of an unquiet mind, when a dinghy 
rounded a bend in the stream and she saw a man in flannels 
sculling towards her. “ Help,” she called again, but stopped ; 
new doubts assailed her. 

Majendie rested on his sculls, adjusted his eye-glasses, and 
looked everywhere but up into the willow. He saw in the fore- 
ground round an elegant parasol lying open and upside down in 
a bush, a basket wedged in the fork of a tree, a few rashers of 
bacon strewn about the bank in unnatural and acrobatic postures, 
while in the middle distance was a cow which appeared to be in 
urgent need of his professional assistance. For the rest the 
landscape might have supplied a setting or subject for any 
Academy picture ; it was pretty without being remarkable. ‘ Did 
anyone call ?” he cried. 

“Oh, please I’m here,” said Agatha. “Oh take me away.” 

Majendie saw. He had drifted into view of her. Agatha 
was like the landscape in being pretty, but had the advantage of 
it in the circumstances which made her remarkable. Majendie 
noted her with approval. He discounted something from her 
bright eyes and fine colour, seeing that she was evidently excited, 
though not more so than was becoming. He ran his boat in, 
jumped out and advanced hat in hand, ignoring the cow which 
was now rolling about on the grass. ‘Can I help you down ?” 
he enquired politely. 

“ Look, look, the cow!” she exclaimed, shrinking back into 
the tree. “Oh, get up quick! It’s mad! It’s eaten the mustard.” 
The cow had decided that water might alleviate its burning sense 
of wrong and getting onto its feet again was now making for the 
river with a decision that disquieted Agatha. 

“I can detect no symptoms of hydrophobia,” said Majendie 
solemnly after readjusting his eye-glasses. ‘The animal is 
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suffering from undue cerebral excitement, for which the unex- 
pected assimilation of mustard with the consequent inflammation 
of the palate would be a sufficient cause. Under such conditions 
its actions are normal.” 

“ But it has been following me about.” 

“That is a matter for the psychologist,” said Majendie with 
even greater solemnity. ‘I have never studied the development 
of the artistic faculty in the bovine species. But, supposing the 
faculty to exist, that action also might be considered normal.” 

Agatha was too much occupied in watching the cow to 
disentangle this elaborate compliment, but she was nevertheless 
sensible that a compliment had been in the air. Doubts again 
assailed her, but it was better to be assailed by doubts or even 
by compliments than by the cow. 

“ And,” continued Majendie, “in the whole course of my 
professional experience I have only met with one mad cow.” 

“ Are you sure it didn’t behave like this?” said Agatha with 
an anxious eye on her enemy, which was drinking with much sound 
of gurgling. 

“ Not in the least,” returned Majendie reassuringly. 

* Didn’t it follow you about ?” 

** Well,” he admitted, “it did do that. It followed my uncle 
all round a field, when he was walking with the farmer, and kept 
to heel. They did not suspect anything till my uncle pointed 
at a rabbit with his stick. Then the cow jumped over the stick 
and ran after the rabbit. Then it scratched away at the rabbit- 
hole and growled. My uncle and the farmer of course were too 
astonished to do anything but stare, and then the cow left the 
rabbit-hole and sat up on its hind-legs and crossed its fore-feet.” 

““Oh, how did they ever get away?” said Agatha, who was 
becoming interested, the more so as the present terror, after 
liberal potations, was removing itself to the farthest possible 
corner from the scene of its sufferings. 

“ Quite easily,” said Majendie. ‘“ My uncle said a few words 
in French and it lay down as still as possible. And as he 
happened to be telegraphed for the same day, and as he was 
away for a week and the farmer knew no French the poor beast 
never moved again but died where it lay.” 

“But why in French?” Agatha asked, beginning to wonder 
whether the cow or the narrator were the madder. 

Majendie hastened to elucidate his point. ‘ My uncle had 
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a Parisian poodle which had died mad. Previously it used to 
die for its country—if you put your foot there and take my 
hand—so of course I needn’t explain—that’s right.” 

Once on firm ground Agatha laughed a little, but stopped 
herself. ‘Is that story quite true?”’ she asked. 

Majendie appeared to hesitate. The eyes that looked at him 
were almost uncomfortably sincere. “1 thought you might be 
frightened,” he explained, considering her carefully the while. 
Yes, she was certainly a pretty girl, and Talbot, his usual com- 
panion of the five, had lately developed a love of solitude 
coupled with incipient melancholia which made him morose. 
His discovery was evidently a member of the other camp, and 
he remembered the machinations of Sir Seymour Haddon with 
whom, he supposed, the discovery was acquainted. However 
the removal so lately accomplished made it possible for him to 
explore for himself without fear of entangling the others. 
Moreover, if they should be doomed to make official acquaint- 
ance with the enemy he would have stolen a march and would 
not make one of a bashful rank and file marshalled by the 
magnificent Charles. There was consolation in this thought, for 
somehow the idea of owing his introduction to Charles suddenly 
seemed distasteful to him. 

“But if it wasn’t true?” said Agatha, the serious look 
deepening. 

“T told it to see if you could laugh,” he explained further. 
“It is the best test for hyst . . . for the condition of the nerves. 
I am a doctor, and my name is Majendie—my father may be 
known to you by repute. You had sustained a nervous shock 
and in this hot weather one cannot be too careful. Pulse,”—he 
suddenly possessed himself of Agatha’s hand and felt her pulse 
quicken slightly. ‘“ Eighty-three—slightly above normal still. 
You should rest for a little. Perhaps a dose of bromide—but, 
no, that’s hardly necessary. Avoid walking exercise to-day. 
To-morrow if it be your custom to go so oe for provisions, 
Miss Lauriston—”’ 

Agatha corrected him, as he paused on a slight question. ‘It 
is the only shop,” she admitted. 

“_it can safely be resumed. At this moment, no. 
Permit me—as a doctor I consider you my patient—to offer 
you a seat in the boat.” He rescued her basket and parasol 

with the boathook. Agatha found the dispersal of her load 
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irremediable. Only the rashers of bacon remained, and they had 
already attracted the attention of the insect kingdom. This 
distressful sight so occupied her that she submitted to his 
guidance with unusual docility. Majendie meanwhile was 
wondering what she meant by there being only one shop. He 
thought he knew one nearer the camp. He pushed off and 
sculled rapidly down stream. 

“Oh, but you’re going wrong,” said Agatha. “ Can’t I steer ?” 

“The rudder’s unshipped,” he answered cheerfully. 

“ But it’s up-stream,” she objected. 

Majendie slackened. ‘“Up-stream? I beg your pardon; I 
thought you were one of the party camping by the back-water.” 

“So I am,” she admitted, “ but we aren’t camping any longer 
there.” She blushed a little ; she did not like to tell him why, 
knowing that he must be one of the reasons for the removal. 

“1 understand,” said Majendie. Agatha thought this sounded 
ambiguous and looked at him questioningly. “About the 
shop,” he explained. “We are not far from it here. Why 
shouldn’t we replenish your basket and then come back ?”’ 

“ But won’t it be dreadfully out of your way? I’m sure I can 
walk, Mr. Majendie. Let me get out.” 

He rowed on unruffled. ‘In the whole course of my profes- 
sional experience,” he said, “I have seldom met so refractory a 
patient. Haven’t I prescribed no walking? I'll get your pro- 
visions and take you back in no time. You are up-stream ?” 

Agatha explained the site of the new camp. Majendie’s smile 
puzzled her. But he kept her talking until he reached the 
nearest point for the farm and village, where he moored the boat. 
Then he took a list of Agatha’s needs, and soon returned with 
the provisions and a parcel of similar goods for himself. 

“It’s very good of you,” she said presently as the boat glided 
up stream, “ but you'll be very late for your tea. This is a long 
way out of your way.” 

“On the contrary,” he explained, “it is all in my way, every 
yard of it. We moved this morning too. I hope you'll forgive 
us. Of course we didn’t know you were moving.” Agatha 
could not help answering his smile; the situation was too 
ridiculous. ‘“ But,” he continued as a thought struck him, “1 
thought Charles, I mean our friend Haddon, told you we were 
moving.” 

Agatha looked at him in surprise. ‘ Who is he?” she asked. 
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Majendie thought swiftly before he answered. This was 
unexpected. ‘He said-—” he began, “I mean, I thought you 
knew him.” 

Agatha shook her head. ‘ No, we don’t know any of your 
party—at least, I mean, I know you of course, now, but I 
oughtn’t to.” Agatha was prettily confused, a circumstance that 
enabled Majendie to decide that since she did not know Charles 
after all, there was no need for him to help her to that knowledge. 
The problem could wait. 

“You couldn’t help it,” said Majendie judicially, “ considering 
the cow, so you are not to blame.” Agatha agreed that she 
was not to blame, but was doubtful how Mrs. Lauriston would 
regard the matter. 

“JI shall not, however,” he continued, “tell my friends—of 
your move,” 

“1 don’t see how I cam tell Aunt Charlotte,” Agatha murmured 
a little ruefully. She felt that fate had put her into a position of 
duplicity which was distressing though unavoidable. 

Majendie ran the boat into the bank at a spot indicated by 
Agatha as being the nearest to her camp, for she would not allow 
him to take her right up to the back-water, in which case they 
would have had to pass the creek which held the house-boat. 
“* Remember,” he said as he assisted her out, “ you mustn’t over- 
tire yourself, and if you go to the village again to-morrow take 
your time. The cow is really quite harmless.” 

“| think if I have to go to-morrow morning, I shall go round 
by the path,” she said innocently. 

Majendie promptly resolved that he would continue to steal 
marches on the magnificent but untruthful Charles. He would 
begin on the path. 


CHAPTER XV 


Ir was not strange that Charles had not been able to trace 
Talbot and the Gladstone bag, for he had confined his search 
to the wood in which he not unnaturally supposed them to 
be. But as a matter of fact they were not in the wood at 
all. Talbot's fishing excursions had made him tolerably 
familiar with the characteristics of the river banks, and he 
knew that the wood at this point only skirted the stream 
for about two hundred yards, and then receded, giving place 
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to several fields, in one of which, by the way, a scarecrow 
was a prominent feature. Higher up wood and river joined 
company again. 

Therefore he had cut straight through the belt of trees and 
undergrowth and reached the first field, which was a grass 
meadow with a haystack in the corner furthest removed from 
the river and separated from the wood by a hedge and a 
narrow lane. In this haystack, in an excavation effected with 
some labour, he deposited the bag, and then returned to the 
house-boat by the way he had come, while Charles was still 
forcing his way impetuously through thorn and bramble in a 
different direction. 

Talbot had been tempted to visit the field in which was 
the scarecrow the same afternoon, but on reflection decided 
not to do so. It was improbable that Cicely would be there, 
as the other camp must be in a state of some confusion still, 
too much so at any rate for so leisurely a proceeding as 
Cicely’s fishing. 

On the following afternoon, however, there seemed no 
adequate reason for his not visiting the appointed spot, except 
that it was Sunday, a fact which, it is to be feared, had 
momentarily escaped his notice, and without courting the 
attention of his friends he took his rod and basket and set 
out, making a detour in the direction of the haystack, behind 
which he disappeared. 

Some ten minutes later a well-dressed man might have been 
seen skirting the edge of a field of turnips. He carried a 
fishing rod and creel, but his appearance hardly suggested 
that he was a keen sportsman—he was too respectable. In 
his neat suit of dark blue, with a tall, very white collar and 
with a decent inch of shirt-cuff peeping modestly from under 
well-cut sleeves, he gave one rather the impression that he 
was a mere amateur, a man who carried a rod because it 
was the proper thing to carry in the neighbourhood of a 
river. The true fisherman, moreover, would have detected 
him as an impostor in that he wore a white Panama hat ; for 
no true fisherman makes himself more conspicuous to the fish 
than is absolutely needful, and a white Panama hat is about 
the most conspicuous form of male headgear. His boots too 
(had anyone been able to study him closely) would have con- 
firmed this impression of dilettantism. They were never meant 
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for miry ways and rough usage, though their beautiful sober 
brown would have shone gracefully in any garden. Altogether 
the man looked as if he ought not to have left the garden. 
A very close analysis, such analysis as is possible in the peace 
of a garden, might have suggested to a sartorial purist that 
the clothes did not sit on the man quite as they should have 
done—they should perhaps have been tried on once more for 
the final alterations—but this would doubtless have escaped 
the notice of most people. It was more obvious, perhaps, 
that the man walked as if his boots were a little too tight— 
but he may of course have only been avoiding the turnips. 

Of all these things Talbot was himself aware. He was not 
avoiding the turnips, and the clothes (had they been his own) 
would certainly have been sent back to the tailor for revision. 
Nor had it escaped him that a Panama hat was the worst hat 
possible for fishing. Nor, in short, did he at all feel that his 
appearance accorded with his apparently intended occupation. 
But for all that he went steadily, and somewhat painfully on. 
He had reached that stage of infatuation in which a man 
ceases to be satisfied with his natural advantages, and becomes 
gloomily aware of his deficiencies. It is probable that, had 
Charles’s outfit consisted of a silk hat and frock coat, Talbot 
would now be wearing them. A frock coat covers far more 
deficiencies than any other, which may be the secret of its 
popularity. But as things were, Talbot had to be satisfied 
with what he could get; and that was little enough, he re- 
flected ruefully, abased in spirit before Cicely’s dark eyes. 

However he became a little more hopeful when he reached 
the scarecrow, which was even less respectable than is usual 
with scarecrows. Its principal garment might have been a 
coat once, but it would have taken a skilful tailor to say 
definitely. The only recognisable article of apparel that it 
could boast was a hat—he could tell that it was a_ hat 
because it was placed above the other rags. Yes, he was 
certainly more presentable than the scarecrow, and he acquired 
courage from this conviction. So with a somewhat more 
assured gait he walked on to the clump of willows in the 
corner B get field, where he hoped to test the efficacy of his 
improved appearance. 

But, alas, for the vanity of human effort, there was no one 
there, and the improved appearance was thrown away on in- 
sensate nature who, as he indignantly reflected, was probably 
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just as much pleased with the scarecrow as with himselt. He 
searched the clump of willows thoroughly to see if Cicely 
had by any chance been there and gone away again. But 
no, there was no sign of her, not even a cushion or a 
novel. Talbot was sadly disappointed, and he sat down to 
muse on feminine inconstancy and think great and pessimistic 
thoughts—though he had in the bottom of his mind a convic- 
tion not uncomfortable that Cicely was probably an unpunctual 
person and might come after all. 

Cicely, however, had no intention of coming. She had, it 
will be remembered, said so to herself when they last met. 
It would never do for him to think that she was too eager 
to meet him, and moreover she thought that he had assumed 
too much last time in stating his belief that she had come 
on purpose ; at any rate he had expressed too much. In 
such a matter the feminine mind often looks in vain for a 
decent reticence in the obtuse male, so Cicely adhered to her 
resolution of not visiting the perch-hole the first day. It 
must be understood, by the way, that this was the first day 
spent in the new camping-ground in her estimation. A day 
of which any part was passed in so vexatious a thing as 
travelling was to her a dies non; it did not count. She 
simply removed it from her scheme of things. She would 
have admitted, perhaps, that there had been a day, but she 
would have explained that it had been wasted for any practical 
purpose. To Cicely a fortnight’s holiday meant sixteen days, 
and, extending her theory in a truly feminine manner, if any 
unfortunate cause reduced her fortnight to fourteen she would 
disparagingly call it ten. Talbot had read her accurately up 
to a point in deciding that she would not appear yesterday ; 
but he did not yet understand her fully. Moreover, the day 
was Sunday. Cicely had duly been to church in the morn- 
ing, and active exercise in the afternoon would certainly not 
have met with her aunt’s approval. 

Nevertheless, Cicely was not far away. Had Talbot only 
known it there was but the river between them, and she was 
watching him at this moment, not without amusement, from a 
snug nest which she had made for herself among the bracken 
on the opposite bank. Though on Sunday one does not fish 
for perch, she thought it would only be a matter of prudence 
to reconnoitre a spot which she was given to understand 
would prove remunerative in the indefinite future. So she 
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had walked along the bank on her own side through the 
wood till she saw something on the other side of the river 
that was evidently a scarecrow. There was also a clump of 
willows not at all unlike the one which she had found lower 
down. This was evidently a good spot for perch, so she 
arranged her cushions commodiously and settled herself down 
to meditate on the prospect of ensnaring those handsome fish 
—on that and other things. 

She had not been there long when she saw the figure which 
has been described. She did not at first recognise it, but there 
was something in the set of the shoulders as it stopped and 
apparently spoke to the scarecrow which seemed familiar, and as 
it came nearer she realised that it was Talbot in strangely 
immaculate attire. Cicely pondered on this circumstance, and 
revolved the various causes that might have induced this. 
It was Sunday of course, for one thing. But somehow she was 
not at all sure that this was wholly responsible for it. Talbot 
was the kind of person to lay emphasis on the fact that the 
Sabbath is made for man and not man for the Sabbath. On the 
whole she came to the conclusion that it was not Sunday but— 
the thought amused her, and made her blush a little. 

It was rather ridiculous of him, but still it was a slight token 
of respect, and as such she appreciated it. She forgave him his 
rather inappropriate leap at a conclusion, and became a little sorry 
when she noted his obvious disappointment as he reached the 
willows. She was for a moment tempted to declare her presence 
as she watched him thinking his great and pessimistic thoughts. 
But he might do something even more foolish ; he might swim 
across the river or something, and that, she decided, though 
a romantic idea would be a pity for such a smart appearance. 

So Cicely did not move until Talbot had become tired of wait- 
ing and was on his way back across the turnip-field. Then 
she rose up and went her way too, with her cushions and her 
unopened novel. 

Talbot, looking round when he reached the gate at the 
far corner of the field, cavght a glimpse of something in the 
distance that might have been a white dress among the trees. 
But he could not be sure, and it vanished almost immediately. 
He returned to the haystack wondering vaguely. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE STUARTS IN 


So multifarious and absorbing are the attractions of Rome,— 
classical, medieval, papal, even modern—that English-speaking 
travellers are apt to overlook the fact that the Eternal City holds 
a neglected but romantic page of their own history ; indeed, with 
the single exception of Canova’s well-known monument in St. 
Peter’s, most visitors to Rome remain unaware of the existence of 
the many Stuart landmarks and associations it contains. A few 
sight-seers have perhaps been struck while viewing the fine 
basilica of Santa Maria in Trastevere by the royal escutcheons of 
England and France surmounted by the cross and scarlet hat in 
the chapel restored by Cardinal York, who for some sixty years 
was titular of this church ; but, generally speaking, very few 
indeed are acquainted with the dingy old palace in the Piazza 
Santissimi Apostoli, which for over half a century sheltered the 
little court of the Kings across the Water, or with other buildings 
connected with the later history of this ill-fated House, whose 
unbroken chain of misfortunes so excited the compassion even of 
Voltaire. 

The Piazza Santissimi Apostoli, whose southern end opens 
directly into the newly-made busy Via Nazionale, is a long quiet 
space bounded towards the east by the huge Colonna palace and 
the pillared front of the church of the Apostles, its western side 
being occupied by houses belonging to various noble Roman 
families,-while at its narrow northern end stands the old palace 
once occupied by the Stuarts (a tall featureless pile of buildings, 
modernised and totally uninteresting except for its historical 
memories) which is to-day known as the Palazzo Balestro and 
familiar as the seat of the British Consulate. 

Shortly after the failure of the rising of 1715, a result due 
in no small degree to his own supineness and incapacity, the 


Chevalier de St. George (the James the Third of the Legitimists 
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and the Old Pretender of the Hanoverians) arrived in Rome, 
where his young wife, Maria Clementina Sobieski, and a con- 
siderable number of devoted adherents, chiefly of Scotch and 
Irish descent, were awaiting him. From Pope Clement the 
Eleventh the exile received both royal honours and a warm 
welcome, the Pontiff presenting his guest with this palace near 
the church of the Holy Apostles as a suitable residence to contain 
both his family and his little court. Here in this house, one 
year after his parents’ reception in Rome, was born the Young 
Chevalier, his tiny hands being solemnly kissed by the whole 
College of Cardinals arrived hither in state to salute the newly- 
born Prince of Wales, for whose requirements the Pope had 
himself blessed and presented baby-linen ; and here five years 
later Henry Benedict (named after the reigning Pontiff Benedict 
the Thirteenth) first saw the light and was created Duke of 
York by his father,—two events which were duly reported by the 
English spy, Walton, to his Government with the addition of 
many spiteful inaccuracies. Here also died, in 1735, poor 
Maria Clementina, grand-daughter of the famous John Sobieski, 
who had been the saviour of Europe from the invading Turks 
under the walls of Vienna, after an unhappy married life with 
her dismal taciturn husband, the “old Mr. Melancholy” of 
Hanoverian wits, from whom on one occasion, in a mingled fit 
of depression and jealousy, she had fled to the fashionable 
Ursuline convent in the neighbouring Via Vittoria, remaining 
there over a year in spite of threats and entreaties. Little as he 
had appeared to appreciate or understand her in life, James Stuart 
deeply lamented Clementina’s death, while the loss of their 
high-spirited mother must have been a terrible blow to the two 
little princes now growing up to manhood in the gloomy old 
palace. 

Of James Stuart and his two motherless sons the Président 
de Brosses gives an amusing and vivid description in his Lerrres 
FaMILIEREs : 


The King of England is treated here with all the consideration due to 
recognised royalty. He lives in the Piazza SS. Apostoli in a vast dwelling 
with no pretence of beauty, where the Pope’s troops mount guard as they 
do [at the Quirinal] on Monte Cavallo, and accompany him whenever he 
drives out, which, however, is seldom. His house is very large on account 
of the many gentlemen of his own country who remain attached to his 
cause and reside with him. ‘The most distinguished of these is Milord 
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Dunbar, a Scotchman, [Lord George Murray, fifth son of the first Duke 
of Atholl, and father of the third Duke] a man of courage and highly 
esteemed, to whom the King, perhaps for political reasons, has entrusted 
his children, although he professes the Anglican religion. 


De Brosses also tells his readers that James is a thorough 
Stuart in face and figure, and that he bears a strong resemblance 
both to his late father, James the Second, and to his natural 
brother, the Duke of Berwick. He is excessively devout, 
spending much of his mornings in prayer at his wife’s tomb in 
the church of the Apostles. Of the young princes this genial 
old French gossip informs us that in Roman society the little 
Duke of York, then aged fifteen, is the more popular of the two 
on account of his pretty face and agreeable manners ; but that, 
for his own part, he prefers the elder son in whose character and 
appearance he can perceive much latent rei. and tenacity of 
purpose, an opinion which history was to verify strikingly a few 
years later. Both boys were devoted to music and both good 
performers : “ The elder plays the ’cello very well ; the younger 
sings Italian songs with a pretty boy’s voice in the best of taste ; 
they hold a concert once a week : it is the best music in Rome, 
and I never miss it.” 

De Brosses also gives a dismally humorous description of the 
mid-day meal which King James attended in state, and before 
which the two boys were wont first of all to kneel for their 
father’s blessing, while no guest was allowed to drink wine before 
the King had helped himself at least once, a point of etiquette 
which the French traveller found most inconvenient and pro- 
ductive of indigestion when on one occasion his royal host 
forgot to call for the bottle. At these solemn daily banquets, de 
Brosses tells us, English was usually spoken between James 
and his sons, though French and Italian were more familiar to 
the exiled family. 

Rome was at this time full of English travellers, many of whom 
were young men of rank and wealth making the Grand Tour in 
company with their tutors, and to such persons a glimpse of 
James Stuart and the young princes would naturally be a matter 
of great curiosity. But all English subjects were strictly forbidden 
to visit the Palazzo Stuart, a regulation that was carefully enforced 
by means of a succession of spies in the employ of the British 
Minister at Florence, England being then, as she is to-day, in the 
position of having no ambassador accredited to the Holy See. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of spies and adverse reports to Sir Horace 
Mann in Florence, an introduction to the discarded King of Great 
Britain or to his sons at some theatre or reception was eagerly 
sought after by English visitors to Rome, with the result that 
not a few of the unwary were apt to find themselves embroiled 
with the gentlemen of the mimic Jacobite court, who resented any 
expression of ridicule or ill-will towards the Stuarts and their 
cause. That astute old Hanoverian peer, Lord Chesterfield, 
himself married to a half-sister of George the Second, particularly 
cautions his son, Philip Stanhope, who was travelling in Italy soon 
atter the Forty-Five, against such pitfalls in a letter full of the 
cynical worldly advice which is characteristic of his correspondence. 


You will in many parts of Italy meet with numbers of the Pretender’s 
people (English, Scotch and Irish fugitives) especially at Rome ; and 
probably the Pretender himself. It is none of your business to declare war 
on these people ; as little as it is your interest or, I hope, your inclination 
to connect yourself with them : and therefore 1 recommend you to a 
perfect neutrality. Avoid them as much as you can with decency and good 
manners ; but, when you cannot avoid any political conversation or debates 
with them, tell them that you do not concern yourself with political 
matters ; that you are neither a maker nor a deposer of kings ; that, when 
you left England, you left a king in it, and have not since heard either of 
his death or of any revolution that has happened, and that you take kings 
and kingdoms as you find them: but enter no farther into matters with 
them, which can be of no use, and might bring on heat and quarrels. 
When you speak of the Old Pretender, you will call him only the 
Chevalier de St. George ; but mention him as seldom as possible. Should 
he chance to speak to you at any assembly, (as, I am told, he sometimes 
does to the English) be sure that you seem not to know him ; and answer 
him civilly, but always either in French or Italian ; and give him in the 
former the appellation of AZonsieur, and in the latter of Signore. Should 
you meet with the Cardinal of York you will be under no difficulty, for 
he has, as Cardinal, an undoubted right to Eminenza. Upon the whole, 
see any of those people as little as possible ; when you do see them be civil 
to them upon the footing of strangers; but never be drawn into any 
altercations with them about the imaginary right of their king, as they 
call him, . . . Never know either the father or the two sons, any otherwise 
than as foreigners ; and so not knowing their pretensions you have no 
occasion to dispute them. 


After this warning against the exiled Stuarts and the con- 
temptuous allusions contained in it, it is amusing to read Lord 
Chesterfield’s further advice to his son to avoid also the society 
of his own countrymen in Rome: “a number of idle, sauntering, 
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illiterate English, as there commonly is there, living entirely with 
one another, supping, drinking, and sitting up late at each other’s 
lodgings ; commonly in riots and scrapes, when drunk ; and never 
in good company when sober.” 

With the failure of the Forty-Five, followed three years later by 
the ungracious expulsion of the Young Chevalier from French 
territory under the treaty of Aix-la-~Chapelle, the political esti- 
mation of James Stuart’s court naturally declined, and his own 
position in the papal capital became one of greater difficulty. The 
younger son, feeling the Stuart cause definitely and for ever lost, 
now entered the Roman Church with James’s consent and was 
made a cardinal (July 3rd, 1747,) at the early age of twenty-two, 
an irrevocable step which so angered his brother that Charles 
Edward never again set foot in Rome until after his father’s 
death, but continued for years to lead a wandering, aimless, and 
somewhat disreputable life in various Continental cities. Naturally 
low-spirited and now thoroughly saddened by the extinction of all 
his hopes as well as by the absence of his elder son, the poor old 
exile in the Palazzo Stuart gradually sank into a moping invalid 
and for the last five years of his life never left his private 
apartments. At length on New Year’s Day, 1766, James was 
seized with his last attack, and passed away in the arms of 
Cardinal York, who in the double capacity of priest and son had 
affectionately attended his father during these last years of 
suffering and disappointment. Clement the Thirteenth seems to 
have been genuinely touched by James’s death ; indeed, the 
Roman Church in recent times has not possessed, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of the Comte de Chambord (the Henry the Fifth 
of French Legitimists), any member of royal rank who proved 
himself throughout life at once so pious and so devoted, to the 
exclusion of worldly interests, as this luckless son of the dethroned 
James the Second. 

At the private expense of the Pope a magnificent funeral 
was ordered, of which a minute description is ‘to be found in 
a rare contemporary work in my possession, entitled Tue 
Account oF THE ILiNEss, DeatuH, SoLEMN OpssEQUIES AND 
Funerat or His Majesty, James III., Kinc or Great Britain. 
It raises a smile to read the extravagant language of this quaint 
Italian pamphlet, which lauds in terms almost fulsome the 
virtues both of the late King and of the long-dead Maria 
Clementina. 
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Are not their devotion to the Catholic Faith, their fortitude in the 
greatest misfortunes, their magnanimity, their patience, their most liberal 
charity towards the Poor, their perfect resignation to the will of God, such 
sublime Virtues as to induce in us a certain hope of the eternal Salvation of 
these illustrious twin-Souls ? 


From the same source we learn that the body of James, 
richly dressed, lay in state in the neighbouring church of the 
Holy Apostles (where for years he had been wont daily to 
hear Mass and to pray beside his wife’s tomb), the whole building 
within and without being draped with black hangings edged 
with lace and gold fringe and decorated, according to the 
morbid taste of the period, with boughs of cypress, with skulls 
and cross-bones, and with laudatory inscriptions upheld by 
skeletons. The catafalque itself, raised on a dais of five steps 
and hung with black velvet and cloth-of-gold, was flanked by 
four huge figures of skeletons, each bearing a tall taper and 
a gilded palm-branch, while in conspicuous positions were dis- 
played the crowns of England, Scotland, and Ireland together 
with the insignia of the various orders to which by right of 
descent the deceased prince was entitled. In short, the een 
of the Jacobite king in the old Roman basilica of the Santissimi 
Apostoli was as costly, as dismal, and as pompous a ceremony 
as any royal burial that the eighteenth century could devise. 

In spite of the royal honours paid publicly at death to 
James Stuart, Pope Benedict looked with no favourable eye 
upon the heir, for Charles Edward, who had now held aloof 
from Rome for twenty-two years, had come to be regarded 
at the papal court as a man of loose life, as an incorrigible 
drunkard and, worst of all, as a renegade for political reasons 
from that faith of which his dead father had been so shining 
an ornament. In spite of indignant protests from ‘ Charles 
the Third,” now at last returned to Rome, the escutcheons of 
Great Britain and Ireland were removed from the entrance of 
the Palazzo Stuart by order of the Pope, who at the same 
time refused to recognise the royal claims of its owner, or to 
grant him even a private interview on the footing of a king. 
Slighted thus by the papal court and spurning the good 
offices of his brother, Charles Edward sulked in the dreary old 
house in which, thanks to his drunken habits and quarrelsome 
temper, very few of his old adherents now kept him company. 

It was here that the special envoy of the French King 
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visited the wreck of him who was once known as Bonnie 
Prince Charlie (and who, rumour said, was found by the 
ambassador in a state of helpless intoxication) with proposals 
of marriage in order that the Stuart line might not become 
extinct. The suggestion was eagerly grasped at by the Prince, 
now aged fifty-one, who shortly afterwards betook himself 
secretly to Paris, where an alliance was arranged for him with 
the nineteen-year-old Louise of Stolberg, daughter of a German 
princeling and a descendant on her mother’s side of the noble 
Scotch house of Bruce. This marriage, proposed by Louis the 
Fifteenth, with the obvious intention of harassing the English 
Crown by means of a Legitimist heir, and approved by Cardinal 
York in the hope that such a step might bring back his erring 
brother into the paths of orthodoxy and self-respect, took place 
in a private house at Macerata, near Ancona, on Good Friday, 
1772; and a few days later, the bridegroom and bride, styling 
themselves King and Queen of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, drove up to the door of their Roman palace in a 
coach-and-six with outriders in scarlet liveries and white Stuart 
cockades. In spite of a chilling reception from Pius the Sixth 
the newly-wedded pair were at first fairly happy, and for a 
time at least his marriage seems to have improved both 
Charles Edward’s prospects and behaviour, while in Roman 
society the young bride at once became an object of general 
interest and sympathy, her admirers even styling her Regina 
Apostolorum in allusion to her place of residence. But in 
two years’ time the Count and Countess of Albany (as they 
were now generally called outside their own little Jacobite 
circle) grew weary of the continued slights of Pope Pius and 
dissatisfied with each other, being mutually disappointed in the 
non-appearance of an heir, the only object of their ill-assorted 
loveless marriage, with the result that they finally quitted Rome 
in 1774 for Florence, only to encounter there equal neglect 
and hostility from the Grand-Ducal family of Tuscany and to 
live together yet more unhappily till their final separation in 
December, 1780. 

Meanwhile Cardinal York continued to reside in Rome, 
where in spite of the sunken fortunes of his House he always 
held a high reputation. As Bishop of Frascati and papal 
Vice-Chancellor Henry Stuart divided his time between his 
villa at Frascati and the splendid palace of the Cancelleria, one 
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of the great architect Bramante’s best known and _ happiest 
efforts, which stands close to the Campo de’ Fiori; while, a 
Roman by birth and a Roman ecclesiastic by choice, he lived 
the ordinary life of a prince of the Church, strictly avoiding 
all the petty and futile political intrigues in which his elder 
brother was perpetually engaged. The good Cardinal was 
therefore sorely perplexed at hearing of the escape of the 
Countess of Albany from the drunken violence of Charles 
Edward in Florence and of her flight to Rome, where she 
spent some months of the spring of 1781 in the aristocratic 
Ursuline convent in the Via Vittoria, the same nunnery that 
had years before sheltered for a time her husband’s mother. 
Nevertheless, Henry Stuart, knowing his brother’s character 
and believing Louise’s story of insult and ill-treatment, received 
his sister-in-law with every mark of kindness and finally installed 
her in a suite of rooms in his own official palace of the 
Cancelleria. Nor did the easy-going Cardinal see anything 
strange or irregular in the subsequent arrival of the Countess’s 
devoted cavaliere servente, the Piedmontese poet, Vittorio 
Alfieri, who now hired the Villa Strozzi on the Esquiline, 
whence he was wont to pay daily visits to Louise of Stolberg 
with the approval of her brother-in-law. Perhaps her two 
years’ residence in the Cancelleria (so different from her life 
with Charles Edward in the Palazzo Stuart hard by) was the 
happiest period in the whole of Louise’s chequered career ; 
féted by the Roman aristocracy, protected by a kindly and 
complaisant Cardinal, and attended on all occasions by an 
illustrious lover, the young Princess enjoyed a delightful and 
all-too-short spell of popularity and pleasure, which reached 
its zenith in the historic production of Alfieri’s ANTIGONE 
(with the author in the part of Creon) at the Spanish Embassy 
in the Piazza di Spagna on November 3oth, 1782. 

But this platonic devotion between the wife of the Jacobite 
King of England and the eccentric red-haired Piedmontese Count, 
which was diverting all Rome, was abruptly put an end to by 
the action of Cardinal York, who, after a visit to his brother in 
Florence, then believed to be dying, suddenly veered round and 
expressed the strongest disapprobation of all that he had hitherto 
condoned ; indeed, seeing what a reputation for exaggerated 
propriety, even prudery, the English cardinal possessed among 
his colleagues, it seems strange that he should ever have 
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sanctioned the daily visits of Alfieri to his sister-in-law in 
such circumstances. Realising now the possible scandals and 
dangers of the present arrangement, Henry Stuart, in high 
alarm, at once induced Pope Pius to banish Alfieri from 
papal territory, and the enamoured tragedian much against his 
will was compelled to quit Rome and his Psipsia, as he 
theatrically styled the Countess of Albany; while the latter 
remained behind in her apartments at the Cancelleria to bewail 
equally the absence of her gifted lover and the continued 
existence of “the man in Florence,” who, however, a little 
later consented to a legal deed of separation making his wife 
practically independent of his control. So much for the two 
Roman experiences of Louise of Stolberg ; one as the wife of a 
crownless king old enough to have been her father, and the other 
as the romantic heroine of the great Italian poet whose 
acknowledged wife she was afterwards to become. 

By his brother’s death in January, 1788, (that month always 
so fatal to the Stuarts), the empty honours and disregarded 
claims of a discrowned king descended to Cardinal York, who 
took little notice of this change in his position except by 
erecting a memorial tablet to the unhappy Charles Edward in 
the cathedral-church at Frascati, and by striking a com- 
memorative medal with the pathetic inscription, ‘‘ Henry [X., by 
the grace of God, not by the will of Man.” But Henry Stuart, 
to whose peaceful innocent life history has not yet paid due 
regard, was not suffered to live on quietly in the city he so 
loved, and which he had rarely left in the whole course of 
a long life-time. Driven from Rome during the troubled 
years following upon the French Revolution, and deprived 
both by political changes and by his own former generosity 
of a once considerable income, the poor old man at length 
found himself at seventy-three a penniless wanderer. At this 
critical moment an annuity of £4000 a year, gracefully tendered 
by George the Fourth, then Prince Regent, and accepted 
with gratitude by his distant cousin, enabled Cardinal York to 
spend the few remaining years of his life in state and comfort, 
and thus, dependent on the bounty of his supplanters, the last 
lineal descendant of the House of Stuart died in his villa at 
Frascati in 1807. 

With these Roman recollections of an unfortunate royal 
House, whose memory in spite of all faults is still dear to the 
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English-speaking race at large, let us seek out Canova’s famous 
monument in the north aisle of St. Peter’s, close to the 
entrance of the gaudy Capella del Coro where crowds daily 
attend to hear the singing of the Pope’s choir. On the simple 
dignified tomb of pure white marble, erected at the expense of 
the Prince Regent in 1819, only the father is alluded to by his 
royal title, though almost every account of this monument 
wrongly declares that Charles Edward and Henry Stuart are 
likewise named as kings in the inscription ; as a matter of fact 
the three empty titles of James the Third, Charles the Third, and 
Henry the Ninth are engraved only on the three sepulchral urns 
which are |preserved below in the Grotte Vaticane, or crypt of old 
St. Peter’s, now rarely shown to strangers. It is pleasant to linger 
here a few moments in the incense-scented atmosphere listening 
to the distant singing of the papal choir and reflecting on the 
personal charm, the ill-luck, and the incapacity of these Stuart 
princes and of the extraordinary devotion their cause inspired. 
Nor should we omit to visit Maria Clementina’s monument, 
which is visible only a few paces from the tomb of her husband 
and sons, consisting of a draped sarcophagus in porphyry above 
which a Genius holds aloft a mosaic medallion portrait of the 
queen with high powdered hair adorned with pearls. This 
theatrical cenotaph was executed by Bracchi at the expense of 
Pope Benedict the Fourteenth, and on this incident Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, during a visit to Rome many years afterwards, 
contrived to build up a ridiculous story of a love intrigue between 
the Pope and the unhappy wife of the Old Chevalier. Poor 
Clementina Stuart! She was undoubtedly bigoted and hot- 
headed, but no breath of scandal had ever touched her name 
until Lady Mary’s posthumous logic revealed the hidden secret 
of her disappointed miserable life. 


Hersert M. Vaucuan. 
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Tue total number of deaths in England and Wales during 
1904 was 549,393. Of this number 137,490—practically one- 
fourth of the whole—were of children under one year, Further 
examination of these figures shows that half of the children died 
from preventable diseases, among which diarrhoea was accountable 
for over 28,000 deaths. Such is the lamentable story to be 
gathered from statistics, which further inform us that efforts are 
being made by leaflets, lady health-visitors, and the supervision 
of the milk-supply to remove or remedy the ignorance and 
prejudice which have been responsible for the greater portion of 
this death-roll. 

This is the powerful indictment which we have to lay against 
the present supply and handling of milk—that it is responsible 
for an enormous amount of preventable mortality, and what 
makes the matter so deplorable is that it almost entirely arises 
from a want of sufficient knowledge as to the proper treatment 
of the matter on the part of the consumer. Before we can hope 
for the slightest improvement in the present rate of infant 
mortality we shall have to inculcate a more careful adherence to 
sanitary methods on the part both of the producer and 
consumer. It may as well be stated at once that, whatever evils 
may be produced by the consumption by infants of milk in too 
great quantities or at improper temperatures, the main cause of 
the loss of so large a number of young lives is—dirt. Let it be 
written in letters of flame if possible—dirt. It is not necessarily 
solid, tangible matter, but of a kind far more dangerous, because 
so much more insidious, that sort of defilement which creeps 
into milk in the form of disease-germs or dust, owing to a want 
of proper protection against such contamination. 

A highly interesting and important paper was read upon this 
subject before the British Medical Association at Oxford in July, 
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1904, by Dr. Newman, the Medical Officer of Health for 
Finsbury. In this paper he drew attention to the number of 
diseases which might be conveyed through the medium of milk, 
and mentioned several outbreaks which had been traced without 
difficulty to this source. Among such diseases were mentioned 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, sore throat, epidemic 
diarrhoea, and tuberculosis—surely an imposing array. If it were 
proved, as there is little doubt it can be, that only one or two of 
these diseases are commonly conveyed through milk, very good 
ground would be presented for examining minutely the present 
condition of the milk-supply, and for trying to find some way in 
which the lamentable loss of infant life might be prevented. 

In order to understand properly the present state of affairs, 
and to see how it has arisen that the danger has only lately 
become so startlingly prominent, it will be necessary to take a 
short survey of the milk trade during the last half-century. 
The first thing which we notice on taking such asurvey is the 
change in distribution of the population. Great as have been 
the effects of this alteration in many other directions, it 
can be maintained that these effects have been felt to their 
fullest extent in the matter of milk and its supply. We have 
heard a great deal lately about physical deterioration—it has even 
been thought worthy of a commission of enquiry—but it would 
seem as if among all the agencies at work which tend to produce 
such deterioration none had a more potent influence than the 
milk-supply. The connection may at first sight appear to be a 
little far-fetched, but it is not so in reality. 

A century ago the population of England and Wales was 
nearly nine millions, of which total about sixteen per cent. lived 
in the large towns ; in 1904 the population was thirty-three 
millions, of whom nearly sixty per cent. lived in the large towns. 
This change is the immediate result of the downfall of agriculture, 
with the consequent inability on the part of the land to support 
the large number of labourers and their families who formerly 
obtained a living from it. The great fall in the price of cereals 
was the immediate cause of a large quantity of land going out of 
cultivation, and being replaced by grass ; and this change led to 
the rural exodus, with its consequent disturbance of the distribu- 
tion of population. Every one of those families which formerly 
lived on the land had been large consumers of milk ; milk and 
bread had been their staple foods. The exodus to the towns 
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altered all this, and not only directly affected those who left the 
country, but produced its indirect effect upon those who remained 
behind. The reason was as follows. 

In olden days the greater part of the milk produced was used 
in the districts which produced it, with the result that it was 
consumed at once and before it had time to deteriorate. This 
fact is liable to be overlooked by those who argue that milk is 
the same as it always was, and that what was good enough to 
produce the sturdy generations of yeomen of earlier days is good 
enough for our generation. Those yeomen drank fresh milk ; 
we do not. The great increase of population in the towns gave 
rise to a large demand for milk, which was supplied from the 
country districts. At first dairymen in the neighbourhood of the 
towns were capable of meeting all the calls made upon them, but 
little by little other districts further away from the large centres 
were brought under contribution, until to-day we find a large 
quantity of milk coming from places a hundred or even two 
hundred miles away. The result is, of course, a journey of many 
hours’ duration before the milk reaches the consumer. This, 
even with every precaution, would tend to render the article 
inferior as a food, and, in the case of the milk being impure, 
would render it absolutely poisonous on reaching its destination. 
This is the vital difference in the position to-day. Absolute 
cleanliness was not so essential when the milk was consumed at 
the source, and before a sufficient time had elapsed to allow the 
dirt and bacteria to do their work. But to-day milk of the same 
quality, forced to undergo a long journey and to become sub- 
jected to the most undesirable changes, has produced results 
which should have been foreseen, which are still preventable, and 
which must be remedied if the present physical deterioration of 
the race is to be arrested. 

Undoubtedly the most important phase of the milk question is 
in connection with the feeding of infants. Very little can be done 
to raise the physical standard of the present generation, therefore 
we mus¢ turn all our attention to that which is just entering upon 
life. All our leading medical men have urged again and again 
that nothing can take the place of natural rearing, but there are, 
of course, cases in which a substitute must be found. So soon as 
the ordinary milk of the cow is used we are confronted with 
complications, and of these the two most difficult to deal with 
are malnutrition and diarrhoea. The latter alone concerns us 
No. 4—VOL. 1 ) 
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here, for in the majority of cases it is the direct result either of 
improper feeding or unwholesome milk. Space will not permit 
me to enter upon a discussion of the methods of feeding in vogue, 
nor is it necessary. There are many excellent works on the 
subject in which the matter is treated in full. But it is desirable 
to point out, and to urge with every argument at my command, 
that a great many of the cases of illness are the result of impure 
milk, or of milk which has undergone fermentation. Another 
very common cause of it is the use of unclean receptacles and 
bottles ; I will refer to this presently when I come to deal with 
methods of prevention. 

So soon as a little light began to dawn on the subject (and 
chiefly impelled probably by the fact that a large quantity of milk 
was returned as unfit for use) the milk-producer set himself to 
discover some method by which his milk might be enabled to 
stand the necessary railway journey, and arrive at its destination 
before any undesirable changes could take place, or, if they had 
taken place meanwhile, before they could be noticed. This led 
to the practice of introducing “ preservatives ” into milk, the effect 
of which was to delay fermentation. The remedy was worse than 
the disease. A report on the subject, signed by Dr. Bernard 
Dyer, was presented to the Essex County Council, and from it I 
take the following pregnant sentences : 


But a short time since a sample of milk drawn under the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act in the county was found to contain as much as 24 grains of 
boric acid per pint, and, although such heavy quantities as this are happily 
of exceptional occurrence, a considerable number of the samples of milk 
taken under the Sale of Food and Drugs Act within the county are found 
to contain the preservatives in varying quantities. We are all distinctly of 
opinion that milk containing boric acid, formalin, or any other preservative, 
is not to be regarded as of the nature, substance, and quality of genuine 
milk, and that cases of its sale should be dealt with accordingly. 


This extract, to which any number of similar instances might 
be added, gives us some idea of the prevalence of preservatives 
in milk. The report objects to the use of preservatives upon 
the ground that milk containing them is not of the nature of 
genuine milk. While I fully agree with this opinion, I have 
other reasons equally cogent against the use of preservatives. 
Firstly, there is no limit to their employment, so that by the 
time the milk is delivered it may be extremely poisonous. The 
producer puts in a small quantity of preservative before the 
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milk starts on its journey; the purveyor in the town adds a 
small quantity ; and, finally, the retailer follows suit. Imagine 
the state of the mi/k when it reaches its destination ! 

But there is a second objection to the use of preservatives, 
which seems to me even stronger. It is this: instead of attack- 
ing the evil—the impurity of the milk—at its source, the use of 
preservatives enables the seller, by a dangerous but effective 
expedient, to conceal its deficiencies. Therefore, even if there 
were no other radical objections to the use of preservatives, there 
would always be this one. No advance could ever be made in 
any direction unless the forces which were working in opposition 
were first brought to light and then neutralised. And as I laid 
it down at the beginning that dirt—in some form or other, 
whether it be labelled as dust, bacteria, or preservative—is the 
giant in the path of progress, so I contend that everything which 
assists in the concealment of the offence is objectionable and 
should be forbidden by law. 

The objections to the use of preservatives led to the system of 
sterilisation. This consisted merely in heating the milk to a 
certain temperature at which it was found that the majority of 
disease-producing germs were destroyed. The idea was a clever 
one, and could probably be employed with great advantage in the 
case of any other substance but milk. You cannot heat milk to 
a high temperature without radically affecting its composition. 
Moreover, there is very good reason to believe that there are 
certain ferments present in milk, just as there are in some other 
foods, which are destroyed by subjection to unusual heat. There- 
fore you are faced with the problem, that though by boiling the 
milk you may kill bacteria, you are at the same time injuring it 
asa food. The subject has been discussed by Dr. V. Vincent. 
In Tue Nutrition oF THE Inranr he says : 


As the use of boiled or sterilised milk has become more general, the 
results have been far from what was expected, and the injurious effects 
are being frequently demonstrated. . . . The exposure of milk to heat is 
attended with various alterations in the character of the milk, and as these 
are of the first importance in reference to infant feeding, the character of 
these reactions must be recognised. Moreover, no amount of pasteurisation 
or sterilisation can convert an unclean milk into a clean one. These 
processes have no action on the toxins already formed in milk by the action 
of bacteria. Boiling the milk when received in the house may kill the 
micro-organisms, but it cannot remove these poisons. . . . The author has 
seen many cases of gastric and intestinal disturbance arising from the 
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toxins present in pasteurised and sterilised milk. . . . But the most serious 
objection to sterilisation is that it irretrievably injures the food of the infant, 
definitely destroying vital elements essential to nutrition. 


There could be no clearer and more forcible expression of opinion 
on the disadvantages of sterilisation than this by one of our lead- 
ing authorities on the feeding of infants. 

I cannot refrain from referring to an article by Dr. Ostertag 
which appeared in the Danish monthly Review ror VETERINARY 
Surczons for August last year. Dr. Ostertag observes that in 
the course of the last fifteen years it has been repeatedly proposed 
in Germany that a law should be passed that all milk should be 
pasteurised. Against this proposal it was at first objected that it 
would be impossible to carry it out, and also that there were other 
objections on sanitary grounds. It is now believed that if milk 
is pasteurised its condition is so altered that instead of being an 
article of nourishment it is a source of danger ; and Dr. Ostertag 
says that he does not believe there exists at the present time any 
expert who will recommend the heating of all milk offered for 
sale, and that, on the contrary, efforts are directed towards pro- 
ducing the milk under such conditions that it may be consumed 
raw even by infants. 

And now let us pause for a moment to take stock of the posi- 
tion. While it has been granted that milk and its treatment need 
alteration, objection has been taken to the use of preservatives and 
also to the practice of sterilisation. We would seem to be ina 
very bad way. So impressed have some of our local authorities 
been with the urgency of the question that they have taken the 
milk-supply of their particular towns into their own hands. They 
have opened what are known as “ milk depots,” where milk suit- 
able for feeding children and invalids is dispensed at a moderate 
price. But the weakness of this system became speedily apparent. 
The milk was handled in excellent fashion after it had reached 
the depot, but no one could tell what had happened to it defore 
that time. Therefore a demand was made that the local authority 
should also take upon itself the production of milk, in order that 
it might be able to supervise the whole process from start to 
finish. Thus we find municipal dairies in process of establish- 
ment, and I cannot but think that in progress of time force of 
circumstances will compel these municipalities to extend this 
department still further, until at length they have completely 
ousted the individual dairy-farmer. This is a very strong objec- 
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tion to a municipal milk-supply. It cannot be right that a whole 
body of men should be deprived of their livelihood until every 
other method has been tried and has failed. Moreover, it is 
almost a necessity that these municipal dairies should be located 
in the town itself, and it cannot be expected that milk produced 
in such surroundings can ever be at all comparable with that 
produced from cows of the same class in the country. 

But I have not come thus far, after upsetting every expedient 
hitherto devised, without any intention of suggesting some alter- 
native. There is only one remedy for the present state of things, 
and this consists in retracing our steps, giving up these false ideas 
as regards preservatives and sterilisation, and simply insisting upon 
adherence to a system which, if it had been formerly maintained, 
would have rendered all such expedients unnecessary—greater 
cleanliness, and cleanliness not only in the transit of milk to its 
destination and in its subsequent management, but at the very 
source, before, at, and after milking. And as example is better 
than precept I propose to give as briefly as possible an account of 
the whole process from start to finish, and to show what precau- 
tions must be observed if pure, wholesome milk is to be obtained. 

Provision must be made for a proper supply long before the 
first drop of milk has made its appearance. Only healthy cows 
should be admitted into the milking herd. They should be 
examined periodically, and any which show the smallest signs of 
weakness or disease should be dismissed from the herd. The 
milkers should themselves be healthy, should be clean in person, 
and should be instructed in the rudiments of hygiene. Before a 
drop is drawn the flanks and udder of every cow should be wiped 
with a damp cloth, so that particles of dirt or hairs may be pre- 
vented from falling into the milk. If possible a milk-pail should 
be used fitted with a gauze-wire strainer. One dairy in Denmark 
goes so far as to provide pails with a double bottom, in the lower 
part of which a mixture of ice and salt is placed in order to cool 
the milk immediately it is drawn. 

The first few streams from each teat should be thrown away. 
The bacteria found in milk are mostly congregated near the open- 
ing of each teat, and therefore are washed out by the first milk 
drawn, and should never be allowed entrance into the milk-pail. 
Milking should be carried out quietly, quickly, and thoroughly, 
for only by this means will all the cream or fat in the milk be 
extracted. The last half-gallon contains the greater proportion of 
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the fat, and therefore it will be understood how important it is 
that every drop of milk should be drawn if its quality is to be of 
the best. So soon as milking is finished the yield of each cow 
should be weighed, and the milk must then be taken to the 
refrigerator to be cooled to as low a temperature as possible. 
There is an innovation lately introduced which should prove of 
very great benefit to dairy-farmers, by which milk can be scalded 
and cooled by the same machine at one operation. The milk is 
first passed over the upper portion of the machine, by which it 
becomes heated to about 160 degs., whence it passes to the 
refrigerator or brining machine and is cooled to 40-45 degs. If 
these two processes are properly and thoroughly carried out the 
milk is enabled to undergo a long journey and to arrive quite 
sweet at its destination. 

It is desirable that whenever possible the cows should be milked 
in the open air. However clean and well-aired the cow-house 
may be it can never approximate to the freshness and purity of 
the open air. The greatest amount of freedom possible is also 
desirable for the cows themselves, for not only does this tend to 
produce a sound digestion and therefore milk of better quality, 
but where there is any tendency to tuberculosis, as is unfortu- 
nately the case with a large percentage of dairy cattle, pure air 
and sunlight assist in keeping this tendency in abeyance. 

All utensils employed in the handling and distribution of milk 
should be kept absolutely clean. This should not be taken to 
mean that they are to be rinsed out with cold water ; the process 
should be taken a step further. The utensil should be first 
rinsed in cold, then washed in boiling water, and, lastly, rinsed in 
cold water once more. Unless cold water is used in the first 
case the milk adhering to the sides of the vessel would be coagu- 
lated by the hot water and the utensil could not be properly 
cleansed. All babies’ bottles, mouthpieces, and tubes must 
undergo a similar treatment, and if they can be scalded in steam 
so much the better. Long tubes or corrugated mouthpieces are 
objectionable, for they cannot fail to harbour particles of stale 
milk, which, on the bottle being refilled for another meal, 
immediately affect the freshness of the new liquid. Lastly, the 
cans used for transporting the milk by rail should be locked, so 
that the contents may not be tampered with in transit, and the 
truck in which the cans are carried should be in the nature of a 
cold chamber. 
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If these simple but necessary points are properly attended to 
nearly all that is humanly possible will have been done to render 
milk free from disease germs, and capable after a long journey of 
arriving fresh and wholesome at its destination. Once there, it 
should be treated with equal care. It should not be permitted to 
stand in an open vessel upon the shop counter, exposed not only 
to dust and flies, but also to the countless swarms of bacteria with 
which the air is continually permeated ; nor should it stand in 
some kitchen or pantry exposed to air at a high temperature. 
Proper cool chambers should be provided in all cases, and the 
receptacles for holding the supply should possess proper covers of 
fine gauze-wire or muslin. When the milk is in bottles there is 
no better form of stopper than a plug of cotton-wool, as this 
prevents the entrance of all germs. 

Once let us obtain clean milk, so that we may use it in its pure 
state for infants and invalids without fear of any bad results, and 
the problem is solved. There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind, after a long practical acquaintance with the dairy business, 
that such a consummation can be secured. At the same time 
great effort will be needed to overcome the foolish prejudice on 
the part of the labourer against what he considers mere “ cranki- 
ness.”’ He must be taught that cleanliness is essential and dirt 
in any form poison ; but so soon as this belief has been instilled 
into his mind, and theory and practice work hand in hand, milk 
will at last take its proper position as pre-eminent among all 
foods, the first to welcome man’s beginning and the last, often 
enough, to soothe his end. 


H. L. Puxzey. 
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ON THE DECAY OF PAVEMENT-ARTISTS 


Time was when the Pavement-Artist was, in truth, an artist 
on the pavement. Now like your more conventional genius of 
colour and line he works on canvas. He was wont to move 
from place to place carrying: his rare creations in his brain. Now 
he is moved on by the Law’s majesty, or mayhap by his greed of 
gain, bearing the evidences of his degradation visible with him. 
He moves them bodily (they have no spirit), and deposits them 
in a new position as he listeth. 

He has conquered the seasons, but his birthright is departed. 
A gravel walk will nourish him as erstwhile naught but the 
fairest flagging was able. Even the grim guardians of the Law 
had a respect for him. They conceded to him a right. They 
glanced at his pictures and passed on. He was for them no 
casual loiterer ; his profession was no mask for felonious 
intentions ; he was the chartered libertine of the Pavement. 

His successor exists on sufferance. In some obscure back 
passage, out of the busy torrent of hurrying humanity, occasion- 
ally is he afforded a tolerance. His forerunner seized existence 
as a right, and it was not denied to him. The modern repre- 
sentative, degenerate as he is, cowers under disdainful reproof, 
and clings to the grudging gift afforded him. 

The Pavement-Artist, as we knew him, is no more. He has 
stepped down into line with those of the Academy schools and 
those, in their medium, he cannot rival. Vain hope, and for 
what anend! All the bright mysteries which the inequalities of 
his background had heightened the smoothness of his canvas has 
dissipated. Their charm is gone, the naiveté and freshness 
flown, brushed off as the waxy bloom from a fingered fruit. 

When we were young it was often our happy fortune to 
watch, growing, under the stumps of dull-coloured chalk, the 
brightest visions. Time was not so precious then; or rather 
should it be said in the words of another, it was not then 
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money ; it was opportunity for enjoyment, for self-development, 
for culture. We could spend it lavishly and be thereby not 
impoverished but enriched. As we stood we could see gradually 
appear a plate bearing a slice of salmon, the rosy flesh contrast- 
ing vividly with the silver-grey scales ; or perhaps a mid-day 
flash of ships set with glistening sails on the finest blue waters. 
Our young hearts leaped for the sea, or the moors, in response to 
the evocation of his magic touch. Sometimes a portrait of some 
popular hero charmed by its verisimilitude. Nelson, with his 
empty coat-sleeve,—he was recognisable without the name, 
almost without the cocked hat! Often the portrait had no 
name ; how triumphant we, knowing it ! 

It is no more; the glamour is gone; the glory is departed. 
A dull-faced man sits by the dozen or so of oblong pictures 
which he has carried there. He is uninterested ; as if in spite 
of himself, he appears ashamed. Look at his diffident air ; how 
he crouches hardly daring to implore our largess. A cracked 
china saucer holds his few pennies, that should have been 
displayed proudly upon a pictured plate standing up bold in 
all the glory of perspective and shadow. Even the canvases 
are huddled against the wall. Their owner knows that did we 
smudge them he could not repair them, for all the tray of gaudy 
chalks by his side. He did not execute them. None ever saw 
him use the colours. He is an impostor. 

The race of Pavement-Artists is dead ; a whole species has 
gone under ; only a melancholy swirl, a sub-eddy of the foot- 
paths remains. And with them has departed one of the delights 
of our childhood. We pity the poor children of to-day who 
know them not and who never knew them ; who can conjure up 
no happy memories of the past. Vanished is the fraternity into 
that limbo where are stored so many impressions, such rare 
dreams, such vivid memories of a time never more to return, 

That there is some such place who shall deny? Whether it is 
situated at the back of the moon or in some less frigid spot who 
can tell? What a glorious treasure-house must it be! There 
shall we find our first impressions of the rainbow with its crook 
of fairy gold. And there (who can gainsay it ?) the angels of 
our emblematical Heaven pacing the grassy alleys of over- 
burdened vineyards. They discourse the most ravishing of 
celestial music upon instruments whose forms we recognise, 
though we know not their names. “ 
oO 
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And in that limbo will be found things not so pleasant ; trolls 
and malevolent sprites. Perhaps, even, if we be but acute 
enough, the hoofed foot and forked tail of an ancient enemy 
may appear. Let us away! Though even the terrifiers of our 
infancy will be welcome, now we believe in nothing. 

It is with a feeling of awe and of wonderment that we walk 
the enchanted land. We gaze around; we miss something. 
Has he not yet been translated, that being who was wont to 
impart to us the charms of a whole orchestra at once, he whose 
presence could be felt in the vibrations of his big drum long 
before and long after he was made known to our auditory 
organs? Or does he linger still in out-of-the-way places to 
enlighten the ingenuous rustic youth of the present generation ? 
It must be ; he is not here. 

Alas that the Pavement-Artist too should be gone where but 
few may follow. It is a dispensation the most mysterious. Yet 
was there always to our mind an air of mystery about these 
beings. They never seemed to arrive. It would happen that 
early one morning we would pass and there was none there ; and 
on our returning he was established. Half his pictures were 
there, and two or three were unfinished, in process of com- 
pletion. They never attained it ; there was always one unfinished. 
It was a beautiful way of earning bread ; a brave, open-air way. 

Then we would pass again when he had gone. A smudge of 
colour remained, pattered upon, perhaps, by the raindrops. 
Green blended out of yellow and blue, washes of red, blurs of 
purple; here and there a streak of white, remains of the 
arabesques that framed in our delights. And we would stand 
over the ruin, and perchance by exercise of some great imagina- 
tive effort decipher one of those pictures over whose proportions 
our eye had so lovingly wandered a while back. But of the 
Master there was no trace. 

In what shall the reason for the decay of Pavement-Artists be 
found? In degeneration of artistic taste or in stress of com- 
petition? Is it a symptom of our modern wave of intense 
commercialism driving before it the more graceful and spacious 
occupations ? Or shall it be attributed merely to the utilitarian- 
ism of a progressive age which has banished one by one the 
traces of picturesqueness from our lives? 

Whatever be the reason, it is a sad reflection, and mankind is 
a loser. 

















THE POSITION OF THE VOLUNTEER 
OFFICER 


In these days the Press is inundated with schemes for the 
training of the Volunteer Army, but most of them either make 
an impossible demand on the spare time of the citizen or do not 
ensure the military value of the various units according to the 
demands of modern war. It seems difficult to find the golden 
mean, that mean which will give us a powerful force, taught 
its work in the time that can be spared from the civil vocations 
of the individuals composing it. 

But a sign has appeared that one great essential for a national 
force is being recognised, however slowly. Whether or no the 
scheme set Forth in Mr. Arnold Forster’s speech at Hanwell 
on Nov. 28th last year is ever acted on, it is evident that the 
leaders of public thought are beginning to recognise the im- 
portance of elasticity. This is the longest step emit made 
since the special service companies went to South Africa. As 
yet, however, there has been no other sign showing a recognition 
of a fact no less important, that no force can be efficient unless 
its officers are thoroughly trained. The most useful class 
of volunteer officers are busy men; in fact, it seems almost a 
rule that the busier they are in civil life the better officers 
they make. The grit that makes them busy men at any time 
is brought with them into volunteer matters, but it is evident 
that without elastic conditions of service we shall have to deny 
ourselves the use of much of that grit. The most patriotic- 
minded man has to earn his bread and butter, and in these days 
there are many safety-valves for superfluous energy, which, failing 
a transcendental sense of public duty, will direct its course along 
the line of least resistance. If the secretary of a golf-club offers 
less resistance than the Secretary of State for War he will obtain 
the use of more of this superfluous energy. The principle of 
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elasticity is needed throughout the whole force, as regards both 
its organisation and the training of its officers. 

For the better understanding of the word elasticity, as applied 
in a military sense, a simile may be taken from railway manage- 
ment. For a light engine a pressure of, to use round numbers, 
one hundred pounds to the square inch may be sufficient to move 
it about, whilst four hundred are required when it is called on to 
do the work it was built for. Until it is working, or about to 
work, you do not go to the expense in coal of keeping up a high 
pressure. But you keep the machinery in easy-running con- 
dition, and, because the engine is light, you do not put an 
unskilled man on the foot-plates. 

The analogy between this and military matters is seen if the 
light engine is allowed to represent an army in peace-time, while 
the working one reflects the military strength of the nation in time 
of war. Without losing sight of the fact that a day of work is 
before it in the future, the military engine in peace-time must be 
economical and do its running when the lines are clear. These 
lines may be held to represent the private interests of the citizens, 
which must give way to the working engine but only carry the 
light one during spare time. Not only in the organisation of 
forces but in the manning of them is this principle of elasticity 
essential, because this spare time, being an inconstant quantity, 
cannot be used to the fullest extent by inflexible regulations. To 
do this they must be so elastic as to make available Se the national 
service the most time a hard-worked man can give, as well as the 
fruits of the labour a man of leisure puts into his hobby. All 
spare time can be made use of because in the event of a grave 
national emergency the least trained man is of more value than 
the totally untrained one, not only from the point of view of food 
for powder, but because the very fact that a man has ever worn 
a uniform influences his opinion and directs it in what all true 
Britons would call the right way. 

In a standing army elasticity is desirable. In a national force 
it is imperative. And this type of military force is undoubtedly the 
one of the future. Modern war is not waged by armies, but by 
peoples in arms. So great are the numbers engaged that they 
cannot be represented by standing armies, for even the richest 
nations could not bear such a drain on their labour-markets 

in time of peace. The huge size of the armies of to-day need 
not be deprecated by lovers of peace, for it is really the surest 
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guarantee of peace. No longer do kings fight for the sake of 
ambition, using their own paid servants, a mere fraction of their 
nation; now the manhood of one land goes out against that of 
another, and it is the will of that manhood which either declares 
war or stands up to defend its interests. So long as these 
interests clash there will be nations nurtured on an aggressive 
spirit, and so long as any land possesses anything worth stealing 
there will be thieves ready to take it. Lovers of peace will 
better effect their purpose by combating international thievish 
spirit than by crying for reduced armaments before the moral state 
of the world is ready for them. 

The present volunteer force makes no attempt to enlist the 
services of the hard-worked man. It presupposes the existence 
of a larger leisured class than there really is. Still it would pro- 
duce a noe adequate to the needs of home defence, so far as a 
second line behind the navy is concerned, if it possessed the 
great essential for any engine whether light or heavy-laden, a 
trained engineer on the foot-plates. 

To the volunteer force the officer is the trained engineer. 
Without him it cannot act, and on his skill depends the real 
usefulness of the force in the day when it is called on to justify 
its existence. But modern war allows no trial runs. He will 
have to lead his men into action as he is, with no time given over 
to previous practice, a few days after hostilities are declared, and 
we must bear in mind the modern rule that has relieved diploma- 
tists of the duty of declaring war. Diplomatic procedure has 
given way to the torpedo attack. 

As the time spent in camp is increased the officer becomes 
more skilled in leading his company, in tactical operations of a 
mild form, in camp routine, and generally in what is really but 
the elementary part of an officer’s work. If he is an enthusiast 
he adds private study to practice in camp. But it is evident that 
we cannot afford to depend on enthusiasm too much. At this 
moment the regulations do not give us such a body of trained, 
thoughtful leaders as will make the engine run well, even when 
it is a light one. 

In war-time there would be no practical difference between the 
work of a volunteer officer and that of a regular. A very short 
visit to a training centre would make it clear that the Army 
Council is not in doubt as to whether it is necessary for a regular 
officer to have much practice before he has to lead troops in earnest, 
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even when these are composed of trained men. But the volunteer 
is expected to face the still harder task of leading partially trained 
men without a tithe of the regular’s practice, and with none of his 
grounding in theory. Asa volunteer he cannot expect to have 
the same opportunities for practice, but, to compensate for this, if 
he is to be an officer at all he must have better chances of learn- 
ing the theory of war than it is possible for him to have in the ordi- 
nary volunteer corps. To lead a section of twenty-five men to-day 
requires more skill than sufficed to lead a thousand in Marl- 
borough’s day, yet we do not give the volunteer officer the 
opportunity, except at great expense to himself, of being more 
efficient than a company leader who fought at Blenheim. 

A few years ago we fought two little states with a population 
hardly equal to that of some of our English counties. Before 
that war could be finished we had to put men down on the veldt 
who could neither ride nor shoot, and to give them for officers 
other men who were called on to face the hardest trials of the 
soldier’s trade before they had even learnt the A.B.C. of it. 
These men manfully wrestled with the impossible, and, when 
circumstances prevented them acting as soldiers in any other way, 
showed often that they could die as such. Eventually we gained 
our ends in the war, but at the expense of our military prestige. 
For what nation can be respected, as one that takes its national 
life seriously, which deliberately permits its citizens to go and lead 
others into the jaws of death in its service, without any prepara- 
tion for that high calling ? And we should have to do the same 
to-morrow if war broke out. The British nation has not yet 
learnt that an officer must be a skilled man, or else he is more 
likely to do harm than good, if it believes that any scheme which 
does not start by providing well-trained officers will give us a real 
volunteer army. 

If Lord Roberts succeeds in making us a nation of riflemen 
the volunteer private of the next decade has found his prophet. 
The boy shooting in the school shed with an air-gun is an embryo 
volunteer, and the force will no longer be asked to run before it 
can walk. Where is the embryo officer? He must be learning 
other things besides shooting, and as he has more to learn so 
must he start even earlier to work. 

At present the volunteer officers can play their part sufficiently 
well to conform with the regulations by doing little more than 
the privates do, Fortunately for the volunteer service many of 
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them do a great deal more, or else the system would have broken 
down long ago. Still many officers are not a bit better drilled 
than their men, and their knowledge of field work, if rather more 
extensive, is very far behind the requirements of modern war, 
which does not wait for either men or officers to learn their duty. 

Under the present system a young officer comes to a battalion 
to be trained bringing with him a varying amount of general 
education, and plenty of good will. But this good will can only 
be made use of in the spare time his civil work allows him. How 
much spare time has the ordinary young man of the professional 
classes ? This is a busy world, and men must live. If a man of 
this class takes up playing the piano, and not volunteering, as a 
hobby, at the age of twenty-two, is there much chance of his 
becoming an expert? Very little, unless in his youth he has 
been grounded in the elementary part of music sufficiently to 
make it possible for him later to work by himself in his spare 
time. If the volunteer officer’s present system of work was 
putting into practice the results of an early training which made 
it possible to derive the fullest benefits from reading, it would 
suffice. But it is not. It is the moulding of the raw material, 
not the finishing of it off. 

Many volunteer officers finish themselves off in a manner 
which is highly creditable to them and which makes us hopeful of 
the spirit of the nation. It also leads us to picture with an 
appreciative eye the results on the force of our instituting such 
establishments as West Point, and the College at Kingston, 
Canada. 

Supposing that, instead of dubbing young professional men 
officers by a stroke of the pen and then relying on their individual 
interests and abilities for the production of something more than 
civilians dressed in uniform, we brought military knowledge into 
secondary education, and gave rewards for good leaving certificates. 
Supposing that we undertook to pay a man £50 a year for five 
years if he passed an examination in the necessary subjects, and 
undertook to be an efficient volunteer officer for that period. 
Let him then pass another test before renewing his engagement 
for another five years. A scholarship of the amount mentioned 
is a good deal to a young fellow just beginning life, and it would 
be well worth the attention both of parents starting their sons, 
and of the councils of educational establishments. On the 
other hand, by such a scheme we should educate our officers in 
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their youth at the time when all elementary work must begin, if 
advanced subjects, such as company-leading, are ever to be 
successfully tackled. It would also disseminate military knowledge, 
and educate public opinion in the requirements of useful forces, 
which might bring about a more efficient and less costly army 
system, and enable responsible ministers to make national strategy 
go hand in hand with national policy. Also it would assist in 
the forming of a reserve of officers, into which graduates could 
be passed if they did not engage to serve longer than the first 
period of five years. Enrolment in a cadet corps could be made 
compulsory, and in vacation time aspirant officers could be 
attached to regular battalions, or to army-training establishments. 
There is no need to fear that this would be working them too 
hard. The volunteer officer comes of a class which knows how 
to work, expects to work, and does not wish to be soft-soldered 
on inspection-day or to be given an idle time at classes of 
instruction. 

So long as vacation work is insisted on this plan would be 
better, and more to our national tastes, as well as being less 
expensive, than institutions on the lines of West Point. A 
thorough military training is not needed for a man who is going 
to be an auxiliary officer, and it might militate against his making 
the most of his opportunities in civil life. But it should be so 
contrived that while he looks on his civil profession as his first 
consideration, he is brought to regard his military duties as the 
second. We do not want sport, games or other hobbies sand- 
wiched between the two. Men of limited means cannot do 
everything, and if volunteering is to become a mere device for 
killing moments invulnerable to other enemies of time it is of 
no use to the country. 

It is the fashion now to decry our love for games. That the 
use of them can become abuse is true, but people are apt to 
forget the part they play in forming what is essential for a leader 
of men, force of character. It is quite easy to understand why 
a young man prefers to play a game rather than drill in a hall. 
He is practising what he learnt the rudiments of, and perhaps 
was efficient in, at school. He is repaid for his trouble by the 
admiration of his friends and the satisfaction of getting the 
better, or of having the chance of doing so, of someone else. 
The majority of volunteer officers never do more than blunder 
over the dull elementary part of military work, and few admire 
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them for doing it. Can any contrast be greater for a young 
fellow not animated by a superhuman sense of patriotism ? 

Our fondness for games is a sure evidence that we are a people 
capable of combining into parties for the purpose of proving our 
skill at anything worth being skilled in. The esprit de corps 
inculcated in our school-days lasts throughout our lives, and 
is responsible for much of the same spirit in the Army. It 
is that which is most wanted in the volunteer force. The 
machinery is already in the race, all we have to do is to put 
it in motion. Give our young men the chance of becoming 
as efficient in soldiering as they are at cricket and football by the 
age of twenty-one, and the energy now used in the one direction, 
or at any rate a sufficient portion of it, will soon change its course 
for the other. That is, get the elementary part done at school 
and trust to the pride most men take in doing anything in which 
they excel for the rest. Ask any regular officer who takes a pride 
in the handling of his company how long he took to learn his 
work. Perhaps ten years of hard work, after he had done a stiff 
course under the adjutant immediately following a long study of 
theory for his entrance examination. The further he advanced 
in his art the keener he grew. Is it possible for anybody to remain 
keen if he never gets beyond the A.B.C.? Yet we expect the 
volunteer officer to work enthusiastically, not only without pay, 
but at much personal expense, at what the regular soldier regards 
as the dullest part of his profession. And we all hate being 
in the false position of having to make the best of work which 
we have never had a fair chance of learning. The real cause for 
wonder is that so many come forward to try it, and it is in this 
that the great hope for an efficient force is found. 

The existing system admirably suited the time of the Brown 
Bess, but is out of date in these days of magazine-rifles. However 
willing they are, men have now no time for their volunteer work, 
if this is ever to be up to modern requirements. If the force 
was officered by a leisured class it would be different, but it 
is not so, and it is forced by the circumstances to surrender some 
part of its volunteer nature. 

The knowledge of an officer’s duties is of no advantage to the 
citizen as an individual. He cannot lead troops of his own on 
private enterprises. That kind of knowledge is a State asset, 
and only of use to the State. Therefore if the State wants this 
knowledge it should pay for it, or else it certainly will not get it, 
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for these are days of easily found distraction, when security of 
national life tends to make us follow our own inclinations rather 
than serve a public, which appears neither to be in any immediate 
danger nor to appreciate being served. It would be worth our 
while to reduce the establishment of the volunteer force by half 
if we spent the money so saved in raising a class of efficient 
officers. And it is not difficult to adapt the established love 
of games to warlike uses if we make the advantages of the one 
as apparent as those of the other, and remember the facts that the 
older we get the more we hate learning, and that a young man 
must earn his bread and butter. To expect good work out of the 
present system is about as reasonable as to expect a lawyer, who 
takes up surgery as a hobby, to cut one’s leg off and to make a 
good job of it. The sick we have always with us, so we recog- 
nise the doctor as a scientific man. Let us hope we are not 
waiting for a disaster to make us realise that the officer, either 
volunteer or regular, in whose hands lie life and death and 
national honour and safety, is also a scientific man, and in need 
of training like the other. 

The writer of this article is just finishing a period of five 
years as a volunteer adjutant, during which time he can honestly 
claim to have taken the volunteer officer often more seriously 
than that gentleman does himself, and to have been in sympathy 
with him, regarding him as the military leader of the future. 
During this time he has met many volunteers, both in his 
battalion and on staff tours, etc. He has compared notes, too, 
with many other adjutants. His final opinion, whatever it 
may be worth, is that few men now-a-days have the time to learn 
a volunteer officer’s work, and to earn their livelihood as well. It 
is only by effecting a compromise between these two necessities 
that we can ever get the pick of the middle class, the most virile 
class of any. In manhood the struggle for existence is hard, and 
youth remains as the only time for that elementary instruction 
which makes possible matured thought and deep studies in 
after days. 
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LAUGHTER IN COURT 


Towarps the end of a busy day in the Law Courts, not 
very long ago, a small group of men stood in one of the dimly- 
lighted corridors, on the King’s Bench side, discussing the 
incidents of the sitting. The cause-list had been a more than 
usually interesting one, both from the legal and the social aspects, 
and one case in particular had attracted a special share of 
attention, because the nature of the issues and the personality 
of the litigants had given promise of an entertaining hearing. 
The action was now over, and the following reference to it 
by the little knot of professionals and laymen was overheard. 


Well, how did the case goon? There was plenty of fun, I suppose. 

Fun! nota bit. It was dismal and not worth listening to. The judge 
didn’t make a single joke. 

Why, how isthat? Didn’t it come before Justice X ? 

No, worse luck. He would have got some fun out of it. But it was 
transferred to Justice W.’s court, and W. never made a joke in his life. 


To anyone unacquainted with the present-day conduct of some 
of our courts of law, such a revolutionary sentiment would have 
sounded shocking. To others it was merely repetition of a very 
common view to which expression is given every day. Beyond 
question there is growing a perverted idea of the functions 
of judges, a disposition to estimate his Lordship’s fitness for 
his office not by the measure of his legal attainments but by 
his jesting qualities. It is regrettable, but true, that a section 
of the public turns to certain courts of law, which need not 
be specifically indicated, for such amusement as is the legitimate 
function of the music-hall or the circus. That being so, it surely 
indicates that the law, which once stood as the most solid embodi- 
ment of dignity in the British constitution, has somehow gone 
astray. Where does responsibility rest for this violation of 
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tradition ? Unquestionably with a select few who are themselves 
administrators of the law, and who have persistently striven for 
and acquired the distinction of being the accredited wags of 
the bench. 

For many months there has been in progress a mild form 
of agitation against these self-created humorists. Some of the 
more sober-minded judges tiemselves have joined in it, profes- 
sional journals have lent it their support, and many laymen have 
espoused it in letters to the Press. Very few have denounced it 
as unjustified, or ventured to applaud these blithesome outbursts 
from the bench. It is not necessary to dwell upon the person- 
alities that have been introduced. Names have been mentioned 
without restreint, and they are the names of clever, acute and 
just administrators of the law, but no purpose is to be served by 
introducing them in an article which attempts to deal with the 
subject broadly. It is but right, however, to disclaim associa- 
tion with the views of those who would have it believed that the 
judges who have entered their protest against indiscriminate 
joking on the bench are actuated by weak motives. No public 
servants as a body are less jealous of each other, or more generous 
in their acknowledgment of personal merit in their ranks, than 
his Majesty’s judges, and there has ever been a kindly note in 
their admonition. 

Two baleful effects are traceable to unregulated and systematic 
joking on the bench—loss of dignity, and waste of public time in 
places where delay and procrastination have become proverbial. 
In regard to loss of dignity there is perhaps a little to be said of 
a negative character, for it would be an ill compliment to pay to 
the law to hold it of such sorry substance that it cannot withstand 
the peculiarities and faults of any single judge or any ha!f-dozen of 
judges. ‘“‘Itis satisfactory to know,” said a writer many years ago, 
“that respect and veneration for our judicial tribunals do not depend 
upon any sentimental feelings, but on the moral influence which 
tends to righteous discharge of their duties by the judges.” Be 
our judges but honest and fair in their decisions they may, it is 
true, display many defects in other directions without seriously 
imperilling the dignity of their calling. Yet, while all agree that 
the real dignity of the law lies in its justice, its strength, its 
honesty, which are unaffected by personal eccentricities, it is none 
the less obvious that any departure from dignified methods may 
tend to create harmful impressions upon the less intelligent 
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classes who view the law and its administration with some 
hostility. 

Even the symbols of the law, wigs, gowns, halberd-men, and 
sO on, grotesque as they may sometimes seem, serve a useful 
purpose, and could not be abandoned without prejudice. They 
rest upon tradition, and tradition has a mysterious power that it 
would be dangerous in this instance to seek to impair. It 
is seemly that the law should be dignified, and it may sustain its 
dignity without requiring of its dispensers any unreasonable 
restraint on personality. In every sphere there must be play of 
personality. Without it we should be a congregation of 
mechanical puppets. The solemn visage is the hall-mark of the 
judge, but to insist upon its presence in every conceivable 
circumstance would be foolish. Time and circumstance are the 
guides to its abandonment. There is compensation in the 
exercise of individuality. Each of us does his best work when 
the instrument of himself. Far better that a man should 
be allowed to labour in the spirit with which nature has endowed 
him than to impose upon him the restraint of alien conduct. 
Whether his fellows will it or not,-he will so work. If 
the worst that can be said of him is that his temperament inclines 
to humour, the fault is not a wholly bad one. His judgments 
will not be less honest for being formulated in a cheerful mind. 
Courts of law are dull places at best ; drowsiness often afflicts 
them heavily, and energy departs with the absence of interest. 
The stimulation of a lively passage, be it of language or 
narrative, is often longed for. When a member of the bar once 
apologised to Chief Justice Earle for setting the court in a roar 
with a quip, his Lordship observed, “ The Court is very much 
obliged to any learned gentleman who beguiles the tedium 
of a legal argument with a little honest hilarity.” Very many 
are of that opinion to-day, for “gentle dulness dearly loves 
a joke.” 

It was recently chronicled that a local magistrate was taken to 
task by the Home Office for making an observation in regard to 
motorists which was in no sense humorous except on the ground 
of its extravagance, although its utterance created much laughter 
amongst listeners. ‘It would be a good thing if a few motorists 
were shot,” was the amiable sentiment delivered. It is not this, 
however, to which I would draw attention, but to the view 
his Worship expressed when the official rebuke reached him. 
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Observing then that in future he would try to conduct himself 
with the proverbial solemnity of a judge, he added a regret that a 
sense of humour appeared to be absent from persons possessed, 
it might be, of “ qualities that were useful, but which perhaps 
could not be placed on an equal footing with that most excellent 
gift.” With that elevation of the faculty of humour to a high 
position amongst judicial acquirements I disagree entirely. Al- 
though Addison said we would all be wits if we could, and 
although the judge and the magistrate have more temptation to 
indulge in witticism than most men could withstand, for litigants 
and witnesses often unconsciously supply them with the best of 
material to work upon, yet it is a new theory to advance that 
facility of jesting is even remotely necessary in a judge. An 
occasional diversion in appropriate circumstances is_ entirely 
pardonable. The judge and the magistrate are, like the rest of 
us, human beings, and it would be asking of them superhuman 
qualities to abstain entirely from airy remark which is neither 
misplaced nor harmful, and, had circumstances and discretion 
always directed the conduct of our wags of the bench, whether 
in the police courts or in the higher tribunals, complaint would 
never have been made, or if made would have been little heeded. 

But what are the facts? A rude shock often awaits the man 
who enters some of our courts with pre-conceived notions of 
their sobriety. He finds men and women vibrating with laughter 
and, open-eared, hungering for more amusement, which wig and 
gown are striving to supply. Below sit the litigants wondering what 
it all means, and calculating the monetary cost to them of this 
irrelevant banter. They neither understand nor relish the con- 
test of wits, although the law was made for them, and they have 
first claim to consideration. They are seeking redress from real 
or supposed wrongs, or defending their acts. There is no 
humour in the situation to them. More or less it is a tragedy, 
a serious epoch in their lives, with fortune, reputation, or even 
liberty at stake. They are in no mood for jokes; yet the flow 
of fun goes on continuously. In wit itself there is no merit. Its 
application gives it worth and value. To evolve a circumstance 
that shall justify the application is neither effective nor fair. Never- 
theless this is positively attempted. That a bid is sometimes 
made for public favour cannot be denied. There is obvious 
deliberate preparation of facetious comment to embellish a hear- 
ing of which the theme is known beforehand ; a “ looking round 
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for applause” and “an itching inclination to be commended.” 
This I have observed on many occasions, and my experience 
is shared by others. Habitual wags of the bench use an autocratic 
power. Be their jokes good or bad, they must be received with 
consuming satisfaction, expressed on sufferance. I have seen 
a judge do his best to excite his audience to merriment, and 
instantly threaten to have the court cleared if laughter did not 
cease. As well accuse the river of perversity in flowing down- 
wards. The act struck me as intensely foolish : a belated effort 
to hide a piece of jugglery. All wags are prone to appraise their 
own wit highly, forgetful that every man is a judge of wit 
unto himself, and that what may send one into hysterics will 
but lengthen the face of another. When the occasion is con- 
genial joking has an element of danger. When the time is 
ill-chosen it is decidedly harmful. When, regardless of time and 
circumstances, it is indulged in for mere self-gratification it is 
cruel—cruel to the innocent litigant who has to pay for the waste 
of time, cruel to those who have other business to attend to. 

I am well aware there is liability in this matter to construct a 
mountain out of a molehill. It would be wrong to assume from the 
bitterness of some critics that from half-past ten in the morning 
till four o’clock in the afternoon his Lordship or his Worship is 
industriously cracking jokes. Support of that belief may be 
engendered by newspaper reports, which are necessarily abbreviated 
and justifiably prepared with a view to the recording of the lighter 
and more entertaining incidents. The amount of time consumed 
by waggish interludes is not nearly so great as many people sup- 
pose. There may be half a dozen or a dozen quips and quirks 
distributed over a working day of five hours. He would bea 
judge of exceptional humour, with exceptional opportunities, who 
exceeded that number. And in their delivery perhaps as many 
minutes are absorbed. If time is to be wasted, far better waste it 
pleasantly than tediously. But it is better still not to waste it at 
all if waste can by any means be prevented, especially in places 
where there is already complaint of chronic delay. A passing jest 
in season no one will decry. But habitual jesting in and out of 
season is lamentable. Litigants, torn with the anxiety of suspense, 
professional men, labouring with pressure of work, the public, 
whose pockets maintain the law and its administrators,—these 
have a right to complain. No man should be condemned with- 
out the power of protest to have his greatest trials turned into 
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sources of judicial gaiety or of popular amusement. The time 
is his which he pays for. How often is that elementary fact 
disregarded ! 

If the wit dispensed were always of the sparkling kind there 
would be less disposition to rail against it, even though it wasted 
valuable time. But let us take a recent example of the kind of 
thing which passes for judicial humour, and is received in court 
with laughter and delight. A plaintiff brought an action to 
recover damages for personal injuries sustained through the 
upsetting of a waggonette in which he was riding while on a tour 
in Scotland. 


Counsel (to witness) : You say the horses were restive, and looked as if 
they had had plenty of oats ? 

The Judge: Is it not a fact that in Scotland the people eat all the oats ? 

Counsel : It used to be so. 

The Judge: I gather it from Johnson’s dictionary, which says, ‘‘ Oats, 
the food of horses in England, and of men in Scotland.” 

Another witness : The horses were perfectly quiet. 

Counsel: As quiet as lambs ? 

The Judge : Lambs are not quiet. 

Counsel : I mean senile sheep. 


When such brilliant wit is to be heard in the Royal Courts of 
Justice for nothing is it to be wondered at that idlers on whom 
time hangs wearily wend their way thither, and music-hall pro- 
prietors complain of bad business? For the poor learned counsel 
there was some excuse ; to have resented his Lordship’s joviality 
might have secured him disfavour. But for the judge there was 
no disfavour to be feared except perhaps from the contending 
parties, who of course do not count. 

Sober-minded people view the position with excusable alarm. 
Quite rightly they point to the evil effects of indiscriminate 
joking upon jurors. The attitude of the judge weighs heavily 
with these gentlemen, most of them, perhaps, labouring for the 
first time with new duties. Small matters influence verdicts. 
The view a serious-minded jury are inclined to take on the merits 
of a case may be entirely subverted by the mood or the conduct 
of the judge. If he chooses to treat a matter lightly and frivol- 
ously, what wonder if an impressionable jury take the cue and 
frame their verdict accordingly. Thereby gross injustice —_ be 
done to some party seeking justice. An episode in the life of 
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Mr. Justice Stephen, himself prone at times to wander into realms 
of irrelevancy, forcibly illustrates how ultimately he came. to 
appreciate this very important bearing of the matter. In a slander 
action emanating from Billingsgate both judge and counsel for the 
defence discovered in the strange colloquialisms of that enlightened 
locality excellent material for the exercise of humour, and for 
some time the court was kept in hilarious mood by the flow of 
banter. Fearing that by this diversion the real seriousness of the 
case was in danger of being overlooked, and that there was a 
possibility of injury being done to his client, counsel for the 
prosecution, when his turn came to speak again, made a strong 
protest. The judge at once saw the error he had committed, and 
after summing up in favour of the plaintiff, for whom judgment 
was eventually entered, he handed down to prosecuting counsel 
the following apologetic little note : ‘ Dear , 1 am very 
grateful to you for preventing me from doing a great act of 
injustice.” 

In one of the last matters heard in the Court of Appeal before 
the recent Long Vacation, counsel advanced as a substantial 
ground of appeal the plea that at the trial of the action the jury 
were led away from the real issue by the amusing cross- 
examination of his learned opponent “assisted by the learned 


judge.” 


Making all allowance for the fact that the issues are usually 
not so serious in a civil as in a criminal trial, or in a police court 
as at an assize, there is still something inharmonious and jarring 
in the exercise of jocular remark where even civil rights only are 
being contested. If the disinterested observer experiences this, 
how much more so the interested and unfortunate party to the 
action. However ignorant or thick-skinned he be, a person 
defending his interests is entitled to the respect and tactful con- 
sideration of those who sit in judgment upon him. He is not, as 
a rule, a willing creator of humorous episode. The sally which 
sets the court in a roar may cut him to the quick and prolong his 
suspense. He pays for the glory which another thoughtlessly 
seeks to acquire—the glory of being regarded as clever and quick 
at repartee. He is a helpless victim, handicapped all round. 
Let him show ever so small a disposition to try a little joking on 
his own part, and down upon him comes the wrath of the horror- 
stricken, outraged monopolist—the “ Be careful, sir, remember 
you are in a Court of Justice, not a theatre”; the “ Answer the 
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question, sir, I am not here to bandy words with you”; the 
“Listen to me, sir, you must not waste the time of the 
court.” 

This is ungenerous. If there isto be a contest of wit, let it 
be open to all legitimate competitors—judges and magistrates, 
counsel and solicitors, litigants, witnesses and jurors. And why 
not the ushers too, for was it not an Irish usher, who, desiring to 
thin off the crowd in his court, cried, “ All ye blackguar-r-ds as 
izn’t lawyers lave the coort.” In such competitions the cups and 
medals would not all go to the bench and the bar. But the 
ushers are too profoundly impressed with their dignified office to 
ask for latitude, the jurors court nothing that will prolong their 
attendance, the witnesses and litigants have no appetite for 
frivolity. Only the bench, the bar, and unoccupied spectators 
really relish the delectation, for they lose nothing by it. No one 
begrudges them a timely, applicable, and aa jest now and 
again, but the consistent turning of all manner of circumstances 
into occasions for humour, the dominant anxiety to utter that 
which will win the favours of the multitude, the absorbing desire 
to “ go one better ”—these are phases of conduct very prominent 
in some places, that are neither commendable nor legitimate. It 
was positively stated by a critic of the judicial humorist not long 
ago that during the trial of a man for murder he personally heard 
a jest attempted. If that be true, bad taste could go no feethier. 
But there is no need to drag in so extreme an illustration. 
Much less flagrant abuses give sufficient ground for protest. 
The purpose of the law should be borne in mind, the position 
and feelings of the litigant should be respected, the saving of 
public time, which involves the economy of both public money 
and private means, should not be subserved to that self- 
gratification which is too often the obvious end and aim of 
accredited wits of the bench. 

FREDERICK PAyLer. 
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THE CLEVERNESS OF THE YOUNG 


Wiru steady but increasing pace the world is approaching a 
point at which the cleverness of the young will amount to a 
social problem. Already things are getting uncomfortable for 
persons of age and sobriety, whose notion of happiness is to 
ruminate ay solid and simple ideas in a freedom from 
disturbance. To be somewhat out of touch with the lively young 
generation is of course only what all sensible veterans expect. 
That the children should finish their dinner only to resume their 
game of pick-a-back is one of the facts of nature. We accept it 
with genial resignation, streaked with a touch of envy and a wild 
surmise that we ourselves, upon a time, assimilated food in bulk 
with a like unconscious facility. For the world we would not 
restrict the enjoyment of creatures in whom the natural ferment 
of growth is enough to throw off a perennial sparkle. To one 
provision only must the children conform. We desire our 
nap, and silence is requisite in the neighbourhood of our library 
window. On that proscribed area no games shall impinge. 

If this law be broken, all our cheery humour, all our air of 
benevolent uncle, vanishes like a passing smoke, and the small 
heads are visited with a bolt that earns for us at once the terse, 
ungrateful description of “old beast.” To tell the truth, 
this intercourse between old and young is in large measure 
artificial and supported only by a bond of mutual interest. It is 
a fragile compact in which we purchase peace by the dangled 
shilling. Imagine our feelings should a time arrive when these 
children, abating no jot of their exuberance, are grown callous 
to threat and impervious to bribery. Suppose they should besiege 
our place of siesta, fling open the casement, and mock our fury. 
Metaphorically, this is just what is happening. On all hands our 
fortress is stormed by an army of clever and noisy young men, 
while from no distant horizon come borne on the breeze the 
cultivated voices and steady tramp of the Amazon virgins. 
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Not only are our notions dismissed generically as old-fashioned : 
that would not offend us ; to each is affixed some legible tag of 
opprobrium, and the taunts of youth are conveyed in a set of 
portable and well chosen phrases. Our taste in furniture and 
ornament is “ Victorian.” If we shrink from Gorky (or what- 
ever he be called) because he is gloomy, we are contemptuously 
told that fiction is an art, and not a penny reading. If it should 
appear to us a trifle odd that all serious modern plays are centrally 
concerned with unfortunate essays in matrimony, or interesting 
substitutes for that condition, our young friends are shocked by 
such conventionality. Presented on our birthday with certain 
thin volumes of minor poetry, we drop a rash question as to the 
general purport, the teaching, of these small erotic songsters. 
At once the stinging answer darts out, that if proverbial philosophy _ 
be our quest, Tupper would probably meet our liking, should a 
copy be extant. Emerging from Burlington House with a face 
of simple pleasure, we encounter in the very portal our nephew, 
who congeals our senile enthusiasm with a look of pity and a 
barbed epigram. Nowhere are we safe from the amused scrutiny 
of our youngers and betters. 

These clever creatures are not always positively rude. Some- 
times their pity is the more cutting because it looks out from 
countenances restrained and cold. Their deepest contempt will 
have an air of patient fatigue. What they will be like at fifty is 
a question indeed. The principles which we in our dotage con- 
ceive to be profound, they with the insight of youth fastidiously 
brush aside as so much commonplace. Thoughts and sayings, 
which seem to us admirable, for them are obvious. What we call 
a conviction they entitle a catchword, and when we speak of a 
great movement we are told that it is nothing but a popular 
phase. Simple as we must appear to these mature weanlings, 
there is one respect, surely, in which they cannot but think us a 
puzzle. At twenty-five they have drained the wells of thoughtful 
life so effectually that our own continuance at fifty, in obtrusive 
health and vigour, must strike them as a miracle. Whence, they 
must wonder, do these hardy old evergreens get their fatuous 
complacency, after fifty years spent in a world so trite and ex- 
plored ? Meanwhile, having found for their own part that life 
has no centre, they beguile existence by scouring the surface in a 
whirl of complex diversions. Taking for granted that what is out 
of date is past consideration, and that dissatisfaction with things 
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present is a cross which every thoughtful young mind is called 
upon to bear, their only aim is to extract from this empty show 
of things a certain amount of rapid and sceptical pleasure. 

True, there are some of them who cultivate Alpine ideals and 
to all appearance live strenuously enough on the rare breezes of 
their own particular summit. Many are absorbed in a pursuit of 
art ; not such art as is an expression of the sorrow and joy, size 
and mystery, of life, but art which is superior to life and com- 
plains that in life it has a very dull pupil. The exponents of this 
kind of art fall into groups, each revolving round some youthful 
poet or painter who from his own tripod rebukes nature and utters 
law to his coeval acolytes. Some take up the ethical line : patch 
the mantle of Ruskin (outworn else) with shreds of Tolstoy and 
fragments of Nietzsche, live in the country, return to nature, and 
consider it impious to mow their lawn with a machine. We do 
not believe, however, that any of these young people find a whole- 
hearted satisfaction in their enthusiasms. They are. too eclectic 
to be joyful fanatics. There is something hollow in all these novel 
forms of bustle. Each, in fact, at its core has the canker of 
cleverness. 

To us it would appear that not much food is to be got from 
any cult, however seriously you take it, which assumes that, 
speaking generally, the world is on a wrong tack. This, we 
know, is the conservatism of age. With the advance of years 
comes a time when the only philosophy we desire is a quiet pipe 
in the garden. Just here, of course, lies our crowning offence in 
in the eyes of the young. The very manner of our existence is 
a tacit plea for things as they are. Our steady indifference to 
clever notions, and the childlike interest with which we welcome 
a solid fact or two, amount to a reflection on our juniors. Not 
that we are sunk in a slough of blind complaisance with the world. 
That large ills exist unredressed, that humanity in general is not 
much to boast of, we have lived too long to be ignorant ; and 
though we have learnt to be fairly easy-going we can spare a 
mite of sympathy for recognised and intelligible forms of 
martyrdom. If our children were bent on joining the Salvation 
Army, or emigrating to convert the Chinese, our open demur 
would conceal a sneaking admiration. As it is, their passions, 
whether moral or artistic, are so far-fetched and refined as to wake 
no kindred spark in our own bosoms. To civilise the heathen, 
reform drunkards, abolish landlords, are aims we can understand. 
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In fact, we once entertained them rather seriously ourselves, 
though in the sequel fate preserved us from actually becoming 
missionaries, temperance orators or socialists. 

But when we hear these youthful idealists declaiming excitedly 
because some fragile painter is unhung at the Academy, because 
the manager of a local concert has thoughtfully interspersed 
some interminable symphony with a few light numbers, because 
some intellectual young female has lapsed into contented matri- 
mony with a husband who is merely a man, we snort angrily and tell 
them they are talking rubbish. Even in our greenest of salad 
days we had more solid reasons for excitement than these. We 
have no patience with such exotic sentiment and refined scruples, 
in a world where experience has taught us to think ourselves lucky 
if we can get apple-sauce to our goose. 

To be quite candid, every healthy man is something of a 
Philistine at fifty. At fifty, however smooth may have been his 
personal experience, he has seen too many people relinquish 
divine philosophy for necessary bread, too many white hands 
brought down to scrubbing floors, to attach any longer a deep 
importance to the last phase of Symbolism, or the way in which 
somebody’s orchestral music reveals the twenty-first century. To 
be fastidious, to pick and choose among a thousand new things 
and “hang the expense,” is all very well for youth. To the 
clever, self-conscious young, life appears only as a ductile 
material for art, a great opportunity for pretty sensations and 
emotions. At our age we are grown incurious of what is new 
and pretty. We have found that life, after all, is intractable : 
that very soon it ceases to adapt itself to esthetic expectations. 
Instead of living our life on a fine consecutive plan, as we once 
hoped, we have had to piece it together on a string of incon- 
gruous accidents. In place of that full existence, that harmonious 
development in which every sensibility was to play a part, and no 
faculty was to be neglected, we have achieved a hotch-potch 
of muddled thoughts and deeds ineffectual. Enough, if from 
the dark backward and abysm one or two memories are projected 
in a tender radiance to make us feel that not everything has been 
wasted. If the young could enter for a moment into our experi- 
ence, they would understand what seems to them our inexplicable 
preference for serious poetry, and what are contemptuously known 
as standard authors. Perfumed lyrics, delicate vignettes of 
description, brilliant analyses of floating emotions, are not the 
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kind of literature we want. These things stand for wonder, 
curiosity, and delight in life. Our own need in literature is 
of something that will apologise for life, and invest it with a 
final significance. Long ago we mislaid our elegant map, and 
have stumbled for years across all kinds of ploughed land and 
pasture, with here and there a bit of ambiguous highway. The 
least sentimental of us would sometimes like to be assured that 
on the whole this mixed progress has been tending somewhither. 

Hence our test question about an artist—‘*‘ What does he 
think of life, what does he teach ?”—which to our young friends 
would appear so hopelessly bourgeois in its neglect of art pure 
and simple, is really quite pathetic, if they only knew. Even 
the little tales of pious sentiment, family affection, unrewarded 
merit, and premature death, which have so large a vogue among 
the tearful section of the public, do not move our educated 
contempt as once they might have done. We have learnt that 
even here, in the circulation to sixty thousand copies of a mawkish 
travesty of life, is represented the wistful appeal of real men and 
women who have lived for some years, and, like Dogberry, 
“have had losses.” The mass of people will never understand 
the meaning of art, but everybody by the time he is fifty has 
speculated, however dimly, on the meaning of life. Truth is 
truth, of course, and theoretically bad art is bad art. What 
becomes of the high ideal in literature, ask the youthful critics, 
if you tolerate this stuff ? To them we callously reply that our zeal 
for the high ideal in literature, as an end in itself, is by this time 
a little rubbed. If several thousand people can somehow extract 
from a piece of bad art a bit of sentimental comfort, a suggestion 
that life, even in blank monotony, is not wholly futile, we for our 
own part are inclined to leave the bad artist alone. From a 
lofty point of view it is painful, of course, that public taste should 
be so uneducated. But crusades against the public taste no longer 
attract us. We leave those to the young men. Meanwhile, 
a certain proportion of the public, like ourselves, has attained 
middle age, and by so doing has acquired the right to amuse or 
console itself by any form of reading it may choose. It is too 
late to be converted : nothing is left but a few stages of declining 
road ; and if the touching verses of Miss Charity Quiver, or the 
pathetic idylls of Dr. Sandy McTavish, have anything to 
beguile or alleviate the last years of countless semi-literate, 
we, while we marvel, are not intolerant. 
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It is natural that the young should not give us credit for our 
own attitude. They are not aware that we have an attitude 
worthy of the name. Our obstinate opinions on this or that 
question they put down to the mental inertia that comes of 
physical decay. No doubt our want of cleverness is due in some 
measure to the ossification of our brains, just as the exuberant 
fallacies of youth are due in some measure to vitality uncon- 
tained. But in the main, what seems our stolidity is really 
the expression of a painfully matured philosophy. We do not 
express our philosophy in set terms, partly because it is too com- 
plex for such expression, partly because we see nothing to be 
gained by exposing our inner life. When a young man believes 
himself to have achieved a philosophy, nay even a solitary idea, 
he at once proclaims it openly, as a point of duty. Naturally, 
therefore, he conceives that the old, who say nothing about life in 
general except in a negative, laconic, disconnected way, are 
suffering from mere exhaustion of their faculties. It would 
surprise him if he could realise that we, in our silent fashion, 
have long ago summed up, with merciless accuracy, the modes 
and stages through which he is passing. With grim amusement 
we watch him as he invents new names for old things and 
imagines he is transforming the world. We chuckle in our 
sleeve at his contempt of the commonplace, and we wonder 
how he will like it when he discovers for himself that what 
is commonplace has an unpleasant habit of squeezing people 
by the throat in proof that it declines to be ignored. 

This amusement of contemplation, however, gives place to 
annoyance if the young man becomes too prevalent. Our present 
grievance is, that the young are too much with us. Given an 
inch, they have taken an ell. In a rash moment we allowed 
them down to dessert, and before we could apply an effective 
check they usurped not only regular places at table, but the 
functions of wit and patron to the company at large. Occupying, 
immovably as it would seem, the seats of the scornful, they are 
by this time so numerous as to exclude us from the conversation 
altogether. We, who have earned our places at the board of life 
by hard work and chequered experience, are permitted to sit by 
in grunting consternation while the young make phrases, and 
beautifully range the heavens and the earth in a series of com- 
prehensively shallow propositions. On the whole, we have 
ground of complaint. 





LAY CANONS IN FRANCE 


Tue correspondent of a London paper writing from Rome 
recently called attention to the fact that one minor result of the 
separation of Church and State in France has been that the Pre- 
sident of the French Republic has ceased to be an honorary canon 
of the basilica of St. John Lateran. To many English readers 
it may well have seemed surprising, not so much perhaps that 
the President should have lost his ecclesiastical dignity, but that 
he should have had it to lose. That however was the case, and 
it may not be uninteresting to consider briefly the origin and 
growth of the custom which caused religious and civil dignities 
to overlap in this curious manner. The particular distinction 
mentioned was inherited from the kings of France, who were 
canons not only of this Roman basilica, but of a considerable 
number of churches in their own land. Nor was this privilege 
confined to the king, it was shared by the dauphin, by more than 
one of the great vassals of the French crown, and even by others 
of lower degree. 

Among the churches of which the king was canon were some 
of the most notable in the kingdom. It would be wearisome to 
go through the list, and it must suffice for the moment to mention 
the cathedrals of Lyons and Le Puy and the collegiate churches 
of Brioude and Cléry. Lyons and Brioude would at once suggest 
themselves as being suitable chapters for a royal canon : in both, 
every canon by virtue of his stall was a count ; only nobles were 
admitted ; and at Lyons at any rate five generations of nobility on 
either side had to be proved. Le Puy was, till recent times, the 
most celebrated sanctuary of France ; its bishops had no ecclesi- 
astical superior but the pope, and its canons were mitred. It 
was a favourite with the kings, several of whom are known to 
have taken part in the choir offices wearing their canon’s dress. 
Whether if they happened to be present on great feasts they, like 
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the other canons, wore a mitre does not appear, but it is highly 
probable that they would have done so. And our Lady of 
Cléry will be remembered by readers of Quentin Durwarp for 
its connection with Louis the Eleventh, who built the present 
magnificent church in which, by his own direction, he was buried. 
Of two churches, St. Martin of Tours and St. Hilary of Poitiers, 
the kings were not only canons, but abbots—that is, heads of the 
chapter ; and so late as 1614 Louis the Thirteenth was actually 
received as abbot of the former. The Dauphin was canon of 
Le Puy, of Vienne, and of Embrun; the Duke of Orleans was 
canon and abbot of St. Aignan in Orleans ; and the Duke of 
Burgundy was canon of St. Martin’s at Tours, and of the ducal 
chapel at Dijon. To mention but one other example, the head 
of the Espinay family had a stall in the cathedral of Rennes. 

Occasionally one happens on the mention of a lady in a 
chapter of canons. Such a one was the Countess Adela of Ver- 
mandois, who, at the end of the eleventh century, had a prebend 
in the collegiate church of St. Quentin, in the town of that name, 
the capital of her county ; of which church in later times the 
kings of France were canons. Speaking of a similar case, a 
modern French ecclesiastic tries to explain the distressing fact 
away ; he seems unwilling to recognise that a lady could really 
hold such a position; but when one knows the positions 
which women have held, and still hold, in the ecclesiastical 
world, this does not seem a very grave matter. 

A word must be said of another aspect of the lay canonry 
which in some ways is even stranger. According to a writer in 
La Granve Encyctopfpir, in France canonries were sometimes 
conferred not on an individual, but on a corporation—as if, for 
example, the master and fellows of a college, or one of the City 
companies, should be given a canonry in St. Paul’s or in West- 
minster Abbey. This writer mentions several churches in Paris 
in which such canonries were found, and among them St. Victor’s. 
Such a corporation, it seems, appointed a vicar, an ecclesiastic, to 
supply its place and do its duty in the choir. 

To account for these anomalies one has to go to the reason 
which caused lay canonries to exist at all. In days when abbeys 
and chapters were the lords of large possessions, by no means 
immune from rapine and seizure, it is obvious that much was to 
be gained by enlisting the sympathies of powerful nobles who in 
the day of need would give a material return for spiritual 
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advantages. And no way of gaining such protection could be 
more potent than making those from whom it would be sought, 
actual members of the bodies whose possessions they might be 
called upon to defend. Experience proved this to be so; for 
illustration it is only necessary to refer to the example of the 
English king who refused to allow anything to be done to the 
detriment of the abbey of which he was a confrater. Secular 
chapters often made this more certain by requiring the lay canon 
when he took possession of his stall to swear that he would be 
faithful to the church and the chapter, and that he would do 
all in his power to help them and to keep them from harm. 

For his part the lay canon obtained the distinction ; and every- 
one knows how eagerly titles which differentiate a man from his 
fellows are sought for and how highly they are prized, perhaps 
the more if they bear no relation to his profession or occupation. 
We have doctors-of-law of our ancient universities whose claim 
to that distinction is based on their skill in war, mathematics, or 
surgery. To be a great actor is a sufficient qualification for 
a doctorate of letters. Probably no English university has ever 
considered state-craft as a qualification for a degree in divinity ; but 
it is otherwise in Germany—the late Prince Bismarck was a doc- 
tor of divinity of a German university. No class is exempt 
from this love of distinction: kings seem pleased to receive not 
only orders of knighthood, but titular rank in the armies and navies 
of their brother sovereigns ; and princes have honoured the inns- 
of-court by becoming benchers. One of the strangest examples 
of the kind was in France. The king was a scholar (doursier) of the 
College of Navarre in Paris, and was entitled to the income of his 
scholarship, but this he was good enough to apply for the benefit 
of his fellow scholars—it was laid out in rods for the maintenance 
of scholastic discipline, en achapt de verges pour la discipline 
scolastique / 

It can then hardly be wondered at that laymen should be found 
eager to be connected with a great ecclesiastical institution ; put- 
ting the spiritual benefit (which would be present to the minds of 
many of those so favoured) aside, an honorary canonry is at least 
as notable a distinction as an honorary degree. Occasionally a 
prebend may have been attached to the canonry, but even if this 
were so, the prebendary probably derived no benefit from it, as 
the income would almost certainly have been applied to charitable 
purposes. In another way, however, at least one honorary canon 
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derived real benefit from his connection with St. Martin’s of Tours, 
which, it must be observed, was what is known in England as a 
peculiar—that is, it was exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
bishop. A certain historian, a monk of Marmoutiers, tells 
us that there was a count of Anjou who had a dispute with the 
archbishop of Tours. He, after the manner of prelates, pro- 
posed to settle the business by way of excommunication. 
“Because you have done this, that, and the other against the 
property of the church of which, by the authority of God, I am 
the head, know that I shall certainly excommunicate you.” 

The count, unruffled, replied : “My Lord Bishop, as to the 
injury of which you complain, I will either free myself of the 
charge or, if convicted of it, will make amends. But as to 
the threats of excommunication which you add I am altogether 
indifferent.” 

The bishop, highly displeased at this bold language, wanted an 
explanation. ‘“ You do not fear my sentence. You add to your 
ey Pagar | by your insolence; and by your contempt of 
me, you offend the divine majesty. Are you not my subject? 
Ought I not to have charge of your soul as your father ?” 

But now comes the part which must have mightily pleased 
the good monk in the writing. Smiling, the count replied : 
“ Good Shepherd, govern those whom you ought to govern, and 
have a care for those who have been committed to you. But 
have you any authority over the canons of St. Martin’s or the 
monks of Marmoutiers? Now Iam a canon of St. Martin’s and 
I am a monk [i.e., confrater] of Marmoutiers. Therefore bridle 
your claims as to your rights and powers, and execute on your 
own subjects the sentence with which you have threatened me.” 
And so, the monk adds, this “wise man escaped the unjust 
sentence of the bishop and showed the greatness of his eccle- 
siastical privileges.” 

The lay canon was invested with his privileges by the bestowal 
of the surplice and the amess or almuce (a fur tippet, sometimes 
worn on the shoulders, sometimes carried on shoulder or arm), 
after he had taken the oath of fidelity, if this were required of 
him; and the ceremony would be completed by the mutual 
bestowal of the kiss of peace. The kings of France, on the 
occasions of taking possession of their stall in any church, were 
accustomed to hand their surplice and amess to some ecclesiastic, 
who was thereby created a “‘canon-expectant” of the church ; 
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that is to say, he forthwith acquired a stall and a vote in the 
chapter, with the right of succession to the first vacant prebend. 
Beyond the fact that the amess has come to be regarded as the 
peculiar badge of the clergy of a cathedral or collegiate church, 
there would be nothing very striking in a layman wearing the 
surplice and amess. But sometimes there was a combination of 
the church and the world which must have been truly startling. 
The head of the Tournon family was a canon of St. Just’s at 
Lyons—according to some writers because he was of the same 
family as the fourth-century saint after whom the church was 
named! Paradin de Cuyseaulx, dean of Beaujeu, relates in his 
history of Lyons that in 1542 he saw the Tournon of the day 
inducted into his canonry, and that he wore a short damask robe, 
with a surplice over it, his amess on his arm and his sword by 
his side ; a combination which made his brother, the bishop of 
Valence, say, “‘ My brother truly represents the three estates |” 
This mingling of the military and the ecclesiastical may be 
paralleled elsewhere—when, for instance, a soldier whom a great 
university delights to honour wears the scarlet robe of a doctor 
over his general’s uniform. But it would be difficult to find, 
outside the ecclesiastical world, any parallel to what follows. 
There is a distinguished family in France, the Beauvoirs, counts of 
Chastellux, whose head, Claude de Beauvoir, in 1418, became 
marshal of France. Five years later he freed a place belonging 
to the chapter of Auxerre from brigands and restored it to its 
owners. In gratitude the chapter decreed that he and such of his 
descendants as should possess the lands and be the justiciar of the 
lordship of Chastellux should have a canonry in the cathedral of 
Auxerre ; and further that they should be allowed to sit in the 
choir in a mixed military and ecclesiastical dress—to which, as will 
be seen, something was added in later times. The Mercure bE 
France of June, 1732, gave an account, written by a canon of 
Auxerre, of the taking possession of his stall by the then count 
of Chastellux. He first of all took the oath of fidelity in the 
chapter-house. Then he went to the great gates of the choir, 
under the loft, in uniform, booted and spurred, a surplice over 
the uniform, sword hanging froma shoulder-belt over the surplice, 
gloves on both hands, a hat with a large white feather in his right 
hand, an amess on his left arm and—a falcon on his left wrist. 
And thus strangely attired he was led to his stall in the upper row 
and took his place between the penitentiary and the succentor. 
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The carrying of the hawk on the wrist in church was by no 
means a novelty at the beginning of the eighteenth century ; it 
was certainly done some three hundred years earlier. In the official 
account of the reception of a hereditary canon of the cathedral 
of Nevers, in 1405, it is recorded that he came to the church 
wearing golden spurs, having his sword girt, and carrying a 
falcon on his wrist. He was received in state at the door and 
then led by the hand by one of the archdeacons to the high altar, 
where high mass was sung. When the mass was finished he was 
taken to the chapter-house, where he swore on the Gospels that he 
would never reveal any secrets of the chapter to its prejudice ; 
and then he was received as a confrére and canon and kissed all 
the other canons on the mouth. The same usage, as to the hawk, 
seems to have been followed by the treasurers of some cathedrals. 
They were laymen. But another correspondent of the Mercure 
speaks (giving proper authority for his statement) of a parish 
priest in the diocese of Evreux who had the right to place his 
hawk on the high altar of the cathedral, to be booted and 
spurred when he said mass, and to have a drum beating instead 
of the organ. 

How many lay canonries in France survived the Revolution 
I am unable to say. Certainly, the head of the State, whether 
emperor or president, has been regarded, till only a month since, 
as a canon of the cathedrals of Le Mans and Le Puy, perhaps 
of others ; but from the nature of the case, it is highly probable 
that the head of the State has been the only lay canon in France 
since the Concordat of 1801. 

In conclusion it is perhaps permissible to add (though it 
has no connection with France) that till the Reformation, and 
therefore long before the kings of France, the kings of England 
had a stall in a Roman basilica, that of St. Paul’s-without-the- 
walls; and more, that at the present day his majesty King 
Edward the Seventh is, like his predecessors, one of the cursal 
prebendaries of St. David's. 


Ecerton Beck. 





CHIMPAAPU 


BuTIest once acted as espi, or policeman, in the service of the 
most Excellent and Illustrious Signor Commandante Militaire of 
Mozambique and the neighbouring Portuguese East African 
coast. As irregularity of pay in his corps was compensated 
by opportunities for ostentation and the display of authority such 
as the African native loves, Butilesi, when on becoming super- 
annuated he resigned his position and came into my service 
as capitao or headman of my household, found life as tedious as 
does a half-pay colonel. Authority had become the spice of life 
to him, and that he might continue to exercise it he chose to 
credit me with an official position to which, as a mere plantation 
overseer, I had no claim. This was not difficult, because the 
unsophisticated Zambesi native does not readily appreciate the 
difference between one white man who enjoys magisterial powers 
and another who is only a civilian. Ostensibly on account of 
my supposed authority and forensic ability, but in reality that 
he might swagger before his neighbours as a person of im- 
portance, he used to bring to me for arbitration any case of 
theft, land-grabbing, or wife-desertion that village squabbles 
occasioned, in the settlement of which he would officiate as 
interpreter, Crown prosecutor, counsel for the defence, and 
general court-functionary. 

One evening, to his great delight, he discovered a flagrant 
case of slave-trading ; two scoundrels had come to the village 
and were offering a little boy for sale. Knowing my views 
on the subject he asserted my authority, or rather the arbitrary 
powers that he was kind enough to attribute to me, and haled 
the party before me to hear what I proposed doing in the 
matter. 

The purchase, sale, or possession of slaves has been illegal 
in Portuguese East Africa for the last quarter of a century ; but 
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it is one thing to forbid a practice and another thing to abolish it. 
The palmy days of the slave-trade will never return so long 
as British and Portuguese gun-boats patrol the waters and 
stick on the sand-banks of the Zambesi; but the occasional 
kidnapping of an orphan child, to sell to a rich chief or 
half-caste petty trader, is there a crime too trivial to set in motion 
the somewhat clumsy machinery of the law. 

Butilesi’s prisoners were as evil-looking as it is possible 
for Africans to be,—which is saying much. They stood 
before me sullen and embarrassed, not from conscious guilt, 
but because their arrest had been too summary to allow of 
the preparation of an elaborate defence. They lied, of course. 
According to their statement, the poor little wretch they 
offered tor sale was an orphan whom they had adopted 
from sheer benevolence, whom they could no longer afford 
to support, and for whom they wished to find a comfortable 
home. 

The boy was as miserable a specimen of humanity as ever 
dogs took pity on. His scrap of bark loin-cloth was filthy and 
malodorous, his skin was verminous and ulcerated. Though 
the air was steaming hot and heavy with approaching thunder, 
he clasped his wasted arms across his chest and shivered. 
He flinched at every word that was spoken and rolled his eyes 
in mute terror as if he expected an instant flogging, to be 
followed possibly by a lingering death of torture. 

“ What is your name ?” I asked. 

There was no reply. 

““Chimpaapu, perhaps,” suggested Butilesi, amidst general 
laughter jin which the prisoners joined nervously and without 
enthusiasm. Chimpaapu, which may be freely translated as the 
Shiverer, was certainly appropriate. 

“Is your father alive?” 1 continued. 

“ Paanu (Perhaps, I don’t know),” he whimpered. 

** What is your village ?” 

“ Paanu.” 

“Would you like to leave these men and stay here ?” 

“ Paanu,” he replied again, and began to cry. At this one of 
the ruffians burst into fierce denunciations of his ingratitude, 
causing the poor mite to shrink from him in terror and strive to 
choke down his sobs. 

The local Commandante Militaire was not grateful to civilians 
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who troubled him with cases from which no costs were obtain- 
able ; and, even if I had sent them to him, it was doubtful 
whether the prisoners, once out of my sight, would have sub- 
missively considered themselves under arrest. If the boy was to 
be set free, the simplest plan was to buy him from his present 
owners, a course which, though illegal, is, I believe, sometimes 
adopted by the tender-hearted Jesuits of the various Zambesi 
monasteries. The price demanded was mi/reis (35. 4d. in English 
money), or not quite the local value of a goat, on receipt of which 
the ruffians cheered up, and one of them hastily began to demand 
payment for what the boy had eaten ; but a blow on the mouth 
from Butilesi showed him that the proceedings had terminated. 
I went indoors, and from a sound of scuffling, blows, and howls 
which I heard immediately afterwards, guessed that Butilesi and 
his friends, encouraged by an angry gleam in my eye, had taken 
upon themselves to administer a little extra-judicial punishment. 

As an addition to my household Chimpaapu was not an un- 

sag success. Not realising that he was free, his immuni 
rom ill-treatment probably engendered in him forebodings of 
some still greater evil. During the greater part of the day 
he hid among the out-houses or in the cane, and when fear 
of approaching darkness drove him home, he depressed everyone 
with his whimperings, his woe-begone attitude, and his unsavouri- 
ness. At first no persuasion would induce him to eat his share 
of the servants’ food, but in a sneaking spiritless sort of way 
he stole everything eatable that was left within his reach, and, 
what was almost worse, left the imprint of his filthy little fingers 
on all he touched. One evening while waiting for dinner I 
heard sounds of scolding and curses, with an under-current of 
whimpering, proceed from the kitchen, and a moment afterwards, 
surrounded by the whole household, Butilesi ran out dragging by 
the hand the unfortunate Chimpaapu. 

“ Look, Signor,” cried the headman, forcibly holding up one 
of the imp’s grimy paws ; “this devil has spoilt your dinner, and 
now it must be thrown away, and you will have to eat meat from 
a tin.” 

The evidence of Chimpaapu’s guilt was obvious. His hand 
was covered with the thick gravy of stewed chicken to which 
adhered particles of rice. Evidently he had first grabbed a fist- 
full of stew and then helped himself from the dish of rice. The 
first offence would probably have been hushed up in the kitchen, 
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where it was considered that trifles of the sort did not matter so 
long as I was kept in ignorance of them ; but the condition of 
the rice (held up for inspection and containing particles of stew), 
which would have had to come to table with the chicken, would 
have required explanation. 

The anger of my servants at the spoiling of my dinner was 
largely personal. I made it a rule that whenever, on account of 
bad cooking or unclean serving, I had to send food from my 
table, it should be thrown into the refuse-box. The reason for 
this drastic regulation was that, since what was left over from my 
meals was a perquisite of the servants, the oftener I sent away 
a dish the more there would be for them to eat unless I took 
measures to ensure that what I could not eat they should not. 
By Chimpaapu’s theft, therefore, they were restricted to their 
bare rations for the evening meal, and their anger was great. 

What shall be done to him, Signor ?” 

“Wash him,” I replied sternly ; “let the donkey-boy wash 
him, and all over his body.” 

Butilesi was astonished at my clemency. “ But the dinner is 
spoilt, Signor, and you must needs eat meat from a tin,” he 
reminded me, knowing from experience the frame of mind 
which the necessity of eating preserved food induced. ‘ Would 
it.not be well to beat him ?” 

“ He shall not be beaten till he is as fat as a child of his age 
should be; but have him washed without mercy. That is 
punishment enough to him.” 

I had given strict orders that no one was to strike the waif, 
fearing that in his present state very little harshness might make 
him imbecile. I had had his sores attended to, and given orders 
that the makimburu (donkey-boy) should wash him daily. When 
punishment was necessary I ordered an additional bath. 

“ Zhee, Signor! it would be well to set him to work in the 
fields,” suggested Butilesi. ‘“ Let him weed with the children’s 

ng. 

“ He is not strong enough yet, and the other children would 
torment him so that he could not work.” 

“He works not here, Signor. If I send him to fetch water 
he breaks the pot ; if I send him to cut grass for the makiméuru, 
he sits all day in the cane and cries.” 

I sent Butilesi away to fetch my improvised dinner, and sat 
pondering. The poor little wretch must have suffered terribly 
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to be reduced to such a pitifully chronic condition of misery and 
terror. Before any improvement could be expected he must be 
made to feel less acutely conscious of his utter abjectness. I 
wanted him to acquire some of the conceit of my other servants, 
who swaggered like lords before any mere villagers who had not 
the honour of being in my personal service. I decided, there- 
fore, that for the future he should wear my livery, snow-white 
vest, blue loin-cloth, and scarlet fez. Vanity might lead to some 
sense of real self-respect, and the rest might follow. 

The success of the experiment was not immediately apparent. 
Instead of endeavouring to become worthy of his fine clothes 
he quickly reduced them to his own bedraggled condition, 
but the wearing of them had indirectly a beneficial effect. 
Having now a standard of cleanliness by which he could be 
judged, it was easier to distinguish between apparent and real 
dirtiness, and I gave him the benefit of the doubt less 
frequently than before. Chimpaapu soon learned that it was 
less disagreeable to wash himself than to submit to the rough 
and reluctantly-tendered ministrations of the donkey-boy. He 
soon learned to wash himself on his own initiative lest worse 
things should befall; and, after some weeks, whenever he 
became conscious of a severe look he snatched up his soap 
and scuttled down to the river like a rabbit. 

His conduct in other respects was still irritating. If he 
had done anything really naughty, anything human or boyish, 
one could have punished him in an appropriate manner and 
have done with it ; but his faults were of the mean sneaking 
order, like those of a pariah dog which one kicks and pelts 
with stones, never such as could be expiated by a good 
honest spanking. Reluctantly I was compelled to acknowledge 
that my headman was right, and that I must devise some work 
that would occupy the whole of Chimpaapu’s attentions. My 
life at the time was embittered by another nuisance which 
was even worse than having Chimpaapu about the place. I 
was obliged to keep a stock of fowls for table use, as the 
local supply was untrustworthy. These wretched birds laid 
eggs on my bed, explored my sideboard and upset the crockery, 
and even, if for a moment my back was turned, flew off with 
scraps of meat from my table. Why not pit the two nuisances 
one against the other, and by so doing mitigate both? The 
idea seemed sound, and Chimpaapu was ‘appointed fowl-herd, 
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with strict injunctions to see that the fowls never crossed 
the threshold of the huts in which I ate or slept. 

From that day a marked improvement was noticeable in 
both nuisances. Without overtasking him, his new employ- 
ment kept Chimpaapu occupied from sunrise to sunset. It 
may have been from a newly-awakened sense of responsibility, 
or it may have been because authority over creatures even 
lower than himself helped to give him that feeling of self- 
respect which his idle life had failed to inspire ; whatever the 
cause, the fact remains that he performed his duties with a 
thoroughness that surprised me. When I was able to stay at 
home I often watched him, armed with a long reed and 
uttering shrill abuse, chasing any unfortunate fowl that dared 
to approach my huts. ‘Come back, come back,” he would cry, 
“the master forbids”; and brandishing the reed he would 
make fierce thrusts at his troublesome charges. He would 
then squat for a while in the shade resting, yet keeping on 
the alert, ready at any moment to snatch up his reed and charge 
any fowl that dared to come within an imaginary radius of 
the hut. Sometimes a bewildered bird would fly into the 
cane-brake, whence it would cluck with as much excitement 
as if it had laid the original egg of the old controversy. At 
such times the responsibility of Chimpaapu’s office seemed to 
become almost unbearable. He would tighten his lcin-cloth 
and, much hampered by his long reed, plunge into the tangled 
maze of cane-stalks, imploring the creature to return before 
it was lost, bitten by snakes or carried off by thieves ; then, 
when he had chased it back to cleared ground, he would hurry 
breathlessly back lest the other fowls should have taken advantage 
of his absence to violate my sanctuary. 

With the general strengthening of character that was 
noticeable in Chimpaapu since undertaking the responsibilities. 
of a chicken-herd, it was scarcely to be expected that such 
criminal tendencies as he possessed would remain dormant. 
He still stole sugar and bananas, but soon showed a talent 
for more ambitious and scientific forms of crime. 

The simple savages of the Zambesi plains have a pretty 
habit of offering their masters from time to time such small 
presents as they can afford; a basket of green corn, perhaps, 
a water-melon, or a dish of stale fish. This custom, which 
seems so picturesque when described in a missionary’s report, 
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is firmly established,—even Dr. Livingstone groaned under it 
—and is nothing more or less than a recognised form of 
robbery since, though one may always refuse to buy a thing, 
it is considered churlish to refuse a gift and inconsistent with 
a white man’s dignity to offer in return less than three times 
the value of that which is presented to him. Butilesi fleeced me 
regularly in this way. Whenever it occurred to him that the 
local society needed enlivening he would gravely ask my 
acceptance of a pig. To a white man in a malarial country 
pork is under any conditions little better than poison, and 
native-fed pork has additional disadvantages which need not 
be specified. Local etiquette, however, forbids comment, and 
I would have no alternative but to offer my best thanks, 
exclaim ~ at the munificence of the gift, entreat Butilesi to 
accept in return its equivalent in cotton cloth or other local 
currency, tell him to take a bucketful of my rice to cook 
with the pork, and give him permission to ask his friends to 
dinner. 

One evening Chimpaapu, accompanied by Butilesi and my 
other servants, approached my verandah leading by a grass 
rope a lively and rebellious goat, of which he asked my 
gracious acceptance. Butilesi smiled benignly on him as on a 
promising pupil, and interpreted. Now I knew that Chimpaapu, 
not being in receipt of wages and having no property of his 
own, could not have come by the goat honestly. Therefore 
instead of murmuring elegant thanks I demanded sternly : 
“What's this?” 

“A present for you, Signor.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

Chimpaapu shuffled uneasily, vainly sought a hint from 
Butilesi, and tried to evade the question. “It’s a goat, 
Signor, very young and fat; a present for you.” 

“Where did you get it?” I repeated grimly. 

Butilesi, foreseeing trouble, abandoned his ambassadorial 
manner and assumed that of Crown prosecutor. ‘Speak, fool 
where did you get it?” he thundered. 

This flagrant act of treachery utterly confounded Chimpaapu. 
He had no doubt counted on Butilesi’s help to carry him 
through any difficulties that might occur. Yet,—and it spoke 
volumes for his improved mental and physical condition—he 
neither quailed nor whimpered, but bravely prepared to brazen 
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the matter out. In the delightfully informal manner charac- 
teristic of African natives a crowd gathered round us, and 
listened with critical appreciation to the ingenious but highly 
improbable explanation that Chimpaapu was offering. Suddenly 
there arose a hubbub on the outskirts of the crowd ; a man 
broke through and snatched the goat’s tether out of Chim- 
paapu’s hand. He came from a neighbouring village, and, hav- 
ing strolled up our way to see if any fun was toward, had 
recognised his property in our midst and now demanded 
Chimpaapu’s blood. The proceedings which followed were as 
summary as they were just. The owner of the goat recovered 
his property with costs (one hundred reis deducted from 
Butilesi's wages on the ground that he was accessory to the 
theft), and Chimpaapu was laid face downwards on the ground 
to receive a hearty spanking at the hands of the virtuously 
indignant headman. 

I ought, perhaps, to have been deeply grieved at this lapse 
from virtue, but I could not regard it otherwise than as a 
sign of healthy progress. Hitherto I had been chiefly con- 
cerned with restoring the lad to his proper balance. He had 
now been naughty in a normal satisfactory way, in a way, too, 
that showed not only initiative but also a certain amount of 
daring, and I felt that my attempts at reclamation had been 
very fairly successful. 

The failure of his first really penal venture had a whole- 
some effect on Chimpaapu, and for some time, if he was not 
actually honest, his misdeeds were not such as to involve him in 
unpleasant consequences. 

Shortly afterwards I began to pay him a small wage, partly 
because with a little stretch of the imagination he might be 
supposed to be earning it, but principally because I wished to 
see whether it would improve his position among his fellows, 
since a man with an income must necessarily command more 
respect than one who is absolutely dependent on others. 
Whether the other servants helped him to spend his pay, or 
borrowed small sums in a friendly way, I was not able to 
ascertain, but I noticed that he gradually exchanged his 
customary apologetic mien for the free and easy bearing of a 
person with a stake in the country. His subsequent career 
might have been unblemished but for his desire to imitate 
the other servants in conciliating me with gifts. One evening 
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he begged my acceptance of a fowl, which I was about to 
accept in the customary manner with a return gift of greater 
value, when something familiar about the bird aroused my 
suspicions. I made stringent enquiries and found it was my 
own property, purchased a week before, and consequently one 
of his own charges. He was punished in the same manner as 
before, and in addition relieved of his duties as fowl-herd to 
the establishment. 

This gave me an opportunity of giving him work which 
would bring him more into contact with natives outside my own 
household. I had hitherto hesitated to send him into the 
fields because he still appeared to be timid in the presence of 
natives other than those to whom he was accustomed, but the 
audacity of his latest offence gave most encouraging evidence 
that his nerves were becoming stronger. His new duty was 
to accompany me when I went into the cane-fields, carrying 
for me a box which contained my water-carafe, pipe, tobacco, 
and mackintosh. This work being the simplest to which one 
could possibly assign any human being was usually the worst 
performed. A man who failed to keep his eye on his ¢enga- 
manzt (water-carrier) would often be obliged to search in the 
stifling heat of the cane-break for the boy who was sitting at 
ease gnawing some stolen cane, or, in view of an approaching 
thunderstorm, to stand on an ant- hill and shout for the mackin- 
tosh, under the shade of which its bearer was asleep. Chimpaapu 
never offended in this way. Perhaps because the habit of 
committing such offences (unlike thieving, which is instinctive,) 
has to be acquired, perhaps because he was shy of the other 
water-carriers, perhaps from a genuine desire to please, or as a 
salutary effect of his last whacking, Chimpaapu’s position was 
never more than a few yards behind me, and he was always 
ready to hand me anything I wanted at a moment’s notice. 
At this time I was engaged in the construction of a light 
tramway ; an arduous business, since the native workmen, in 
whom matter predominated unduly over mind, were apt through 
misdirected energy to do as much mischief in two minutes as 
would require half-an-hour’s careful supervision to set right. 
As I hurried from one group to another, showing one where 
to raise a curve, another where to drive wedges or place a 
sleeper, Chimpaapu, box on head, followed me, jumping side- 
ways if I stepped backwards, or dodging to avoid me when I 
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turned abruptly. This employment was the final stage in the 
reclamation of Chimpaapu to normal boyhood. At first the 
noise and bustle confused him, but he soon learned to take 
care of himself amid the throng. The remarks that some- 
times in moments of irritation I addressed to the workmen 
gave him a hint that there were other fools beside himself 
in the world, and he began to believe that he was not such 
an abject worm as he had supposed. He became interested 
in watching the gradual growth of the line, and shouted 
approval whenever in a trial trip a loaded truck passed with- 
out mishap over a newly-made section. Lastly, he acquired 
the art of defending himself good-humouredly against the 
coarse chaff with which the workmen beguiled their tedious 
hours. 

Strolling through the village one Sunday afternoon I came 
upon a group of little darkies at play, piling stones in imita- 
tion of a tramway-embankment. Chimpaapu seemed to be 
directing operations, for instead of handling the stones him- 
self he stood apart brandishing a big stick and shouting 
shrilly. 

“ Lapo, mabongwe, (there, you apes). Lapo, put it there, dam 
yer eyes.” 

“Are you the capi‘ao of this gang, Chimpaapu?” I asked, 
chaffing him. 

“* Si, Signor,” he responded cheerfully. 

‘Then you are big enough to work on the tramway. To- 
morrow you shall do so.” 

His face fell. As my personal servant he led a more lazy 
and useless life, and was consequently considered more aristo- 
cratic, than the field-workers. 

“Learn to work well, and some day you shall be capitao 
not of children but of men,” I added encouragingly. 

Next day in the chill dawn, a spanner in his hand and a grin 
all over his face, Chimpaapu presented himself at roll-call with 
the men of the field-gang. 

Ratpex A. Duranp. 

















